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earth. | 
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REALITY IN BOTH WORLDS. 


Most persons think they know the real from the sham, 
yet are often deceived by imitations, notwithstanding their 
knowledge; or false money and forged bank notes would 
never pass current. In such cases the appearance of the 
real thing is simulated so closely that it is difficult to distin- 
guish the cheat without a clear knowledge of the reality. 
But there are appearances belonging to the real which are 
in themselves real, being necessities of its existence; and it 
is only in proportion to our accurate knowledge of these 
that we can discriminate the real from the sham, the true 
from the false. Thus in the case of a bad sovereign we 
may find some of the attributes of the true coin so closely 
imitated that if ignorant of the more intrinsic points of 
difference we may accept the false forthe true. The size, 
the die, the surface of gold, the hardness, may all pass mus- 
ter as identical, but the specific gravity would detect the 
counterfeit; and it would be seen that the appearances of 
the coin are, in respect of it, real appearances, by which 
only we can judge of its truth or falsity. The like is the 
case with natural things; there are true and false appear- 
ances, and we may be misled if we judge either of them by 
the appearance only, without recourse to experience and 
rationality. Thus the apparent courses of the sun and stars 
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are in themselves true appearances, dependent on our rela- 
tion to them and theirs to us; if we judge of them as seen 
from our limited point of view, we misjudge and are in 
error ; but by exercising our rationality and judging from 
their relation to us as well, we see truly, and recognize that 
the appearances are true in themselves and prove the truth 
because they originate from it. On the contrary there are 
appearances that are false though they seem real as judged 
by one sense only; but when examined closely their falsity 
is evident. The traveller in the desert thirsting for water, 
sometimes sees it as it were before him not far off; but it 
eludes him as he tries to reach it, for it is a mirage, the 
effect of heat from the burning sand on the lower stratum 
of the air. The appearance is false as regards water; 
though true when seen as the natural result of the special 
conditions by which it is produced, and when the other 
senses are brought to bear upon it under direction of the 
rational faculty. So the conjurer deceives the eye by sleight 
of hand when the other senses are not called into action; 
or the ventriloquist deceives the ear as to the direction of 
the sounds he makes, using the eyes of the listener to assist 
him in the deception. The touch also can be tricked, and 
the smell and taste misled in their perceptions of appear- 
ances in their special line. In all these cases the deceit 
may be detected by the aid of reason and the other senses, 
for they are all on the sensual plane. 

When, however, we require to test the reality of super- 
sensual, spiritual things, another order of examination is 
necessary, and a different kind of proof. The reality of 
spirit, soul, thought, affection, will, and understanding, and 
all things connected with the mind and the spiritual world, 
cannot be confirmed by the senses ; consequently they who 
depend on these alone deny the reality of all outside their 
range, and limit their aspirations to the natural world; 
thinking, perhaps, that if there be an existence beyond this 
they will find it out in good time when they die; till then 
they need not trouble about it. 
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Man’s spirit — as the word itself seems to indicate — is 
looked on by such as the breath which he respires from the 
air around him ; for while he breathes he lives, and when 
he ceases to breathe he expires or dies; his affections and 
thoughts, his will and understanding, are supposed to be 
mere activities of the brain, and all the reality connected 
with him to belong to his material body, of which the senses 
have cognizance. Therefore when these activities cease at 
death there is the total end of their existence ; while, on the 
contrary, the matter of which the body was composed 
merely changes the forms in which it is presented to the 
senses, into new chemical combinations, not one single atom 
being lost. Such, with slight variations of terms, is the 
conclusion of those who trust only the evidence of their 
own senses; and such a conclusion, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, is absolutely atheistical. 

Some, however, have in their hearts a vague and incohe- 
rent idea of a God, and of a future state of existence, from 
which, nevertheless, materiality is not absolutely excluded. 
This idea, properly examined, is a convincing proof that 
there is a God, a being of vastly superior powers to man ; 
and to whom not only man but the entire universe owes its 
existence. It is also an idea that even the atheist accepts, 
though he uses all his rational powers to disprove it; but 
from its very nature it could not have been originated by 
man himself. From his constitution and his close relation 
by his senses to the world around him, all man’s powers of 
body and of mind seem so self-essent that unless, in some 
way or other, it had been revealed to him he could never 
have evolved the idea of their having been conferred on 
him by a Creator. So strong, indeed, is this natural ten- 
dency the other way that, in spite of such revelation, the 
atheist still confirms his disbelief, because his sense of self- 
existence prevents his acknowledgment of any higher being 
than himself. 

There is, nevertheless, a growing, general idea of the 
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reality of things that are not the subjects of the bodily 
senses. The power of mind, with its influence in the world, 
presents an element that cannot be gainsaid or treated as a 
nonentity. Such power and influence are realities in a far 
higher degree than the mere objects of sense, which are all, 
indeed, completely their subjects; and, under their action, 
develop a vast variety of latent realities of use previously 
unsuspected. These capacities for use are potencies con- 
ferred on them from creation, and provided by the Creator 
to be developed as the necessity arises. 

To form a true idea of reality we must go beyond the 
testimony of the outward, natural senses, and refer the ques- 
tion to the inner senses of the spirit, the intellect and the 
rational faculty. One thing is certain: God is the only self- 
essent, absolute Reality ; and all reality in Creation is derived 
from Him alone. It follows that the nearer any created 
existence is to the Creator the more real it is. Therefore 
the reality of heaven and spiritual things is more absolute 
than that of the earth and natural things. In the doctrines 
of the New Church these things are frequently referred to, 
and the only difficulty in the way of their thorough com- 
prehension is the adhesive manner in which the ideas of 
space and time cling to our minds while we are still in this 
natural world. 

_. The doctrines tell us that there is neither space nor time 

in the spiritual world, but only the appearance of distances 
and periods; and that all the surroundings of spirits and 
angels are appearances, being correspondences with their 
states, which exist about them while there, but disappear 
when they leave; also that as their states change these 
change. Hence the general feeling is tinctured by the idea 
that there is less of reality there than on the earth, where 
our times and seasons, our distances, our houses, furniture, 
and gardens, as well as our clothes, retain their permanence 
during our absence, and are ready and waiting for us when 
we return. The thoughts of writers and painters of the 
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past, have been fixed for us in books for our libraries and 
pictures for our galleries, and do not vanish though their 
authors have left this world for ever; not to mention the 
architectural remains of ancient and prehistoric times which 
still form subjects of research and study. | 

We are, however, apt to forget how very transient all 
things on the earth really are; not merely in themselves, 
though continually subject to decay, but in their relations 
to man. The permanence of the most enduring monuments 
of the irrevocable past is due to the fixed matter of which 
they are constructed, and though, in their design and char- 
acter, bearing a certain correspondence to the states of 
their builders, they are now merely dead and buried mem- 
ories, of interest to us only as witnesses of the past in this 
world. The fixity of matter, in connection with the fact 
that the inhabitants of this world are the most external in 
the universe, corresponding to the cuticle in the Grand Man, 
was the reason why it was the scene of the incarnation of 
our Lord, and why revelation takes the form, here, of a 
written or printed book as the natural basis of the Word 
in the heavens. The Bible, as the ultimate of the Divine 
‘Word, is the most absolutely permanent thing in the world. 
Yet its permanence is not derived from the matter in which 
it is fixed, but from the ever-living spirit of God within it. 
For it is not a single, indestructible, imperishable volume, 
but exists in indefinitely multiplied copies, in every tongue 
and every size and form, on perishable materials. Like the 
material body of the Lord when incarnate, this form of the 
Word in ultimates is continually being destroyed and re- 
newed so that its reality and eternal permanence are spir- 
itual and Divine. It is, as it were, a single living book 
having a kind of natural omnipresence through its un- 
limited and unceasing multiplication by means of the press, 
which has grown and increased from the one Hebrew Book 
kept in the Holy of Holies in the Tabernacle, to the un- 
numbered millions that are now spread broadcast through 
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the nations as a consequence of the second advent of the 
Lord. 

Investigation, on the scientific plane, of all natural things 
proves that they have absolutely no permanence. From the 
firmest basic rocks to the waters and atmospheres, change 
is a necessary and perpetual condition of existence. The 
apparently immutable granite mountains are subject to in- 
cessant erosion and waste of materials which undergo not 
only mechanical dispersion, but chemical decomposition into 
new substances to serve fresh uses. At times metamor- | 
phosis is violent and sudden, as with volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, ‘and cataclysms; but even the quieter and 
slower influences are so persistent and effective that the 
face of nature differs with every generation. The landscape 
we look at to-day is giot that which our forefathers saw; 
still less that of “an s generations and more ancient 
people. Without ih on our imaginations, we may see 
an intimate connection between the aspects of nature in its 
various periods and the character of the people living at the 
time, for the changes are not only due to the natural causes 
just mentioned, but largely to the influence of man and his 
spiritual condition. In the successive ages of the world, 
from the Golden age to the first advent of the Lord, there 
must have been continual deterioration. Since then a 
mixed condition of rise and fall culminated in the second 
advent and the last judgment, when began a course of ac- 
celerated advancement, showing itself in scientific and moral 
progress, so that the last one hundred and fifty years have 
marked an unprecedented series of changes that would have 
been inconceivable previously. 

There is more true reality in the world to-day than ever 
was before, because the natural creation and the forces of 
nature are more. subject to the growing mental powers of 
man. For the spiritual forces acting in the natural plane 
are exerting more influence ; and that is the plane in which 
men.of science work. In it they develop uses, which are 
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realities in their order and degree, and subserve the quick- 
ened needs of mankind consequent on the second advent. 

Let us now examine the conditions of the spiritual world 
as revealed to us in the experience of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

It is the reality with man, spirit, and angel that their life 
is from the Lord Himself continually inflowing into them ; 
it is the appearance that their life is from themselves. This 
appearance is granted by the Lord, because, without it, man 
could not live at all. If, however, man takes this appear- 
ance to be the reality, he confirms a falsity ; but if he sees 
the reality in the appearance, he sees that it could appear in 
no other way; and he then first truly lives himself when he 
perceives that his life is from the Lord. This perception 
conjoins him to the Lord; and the closer the conjunction 
the more distinctly does he appear to himself as if he were 
his own. Then, as regards the spiritual body — it is a more 
real substance than the material body that serves us in this 
world. Indeed when, after death, it has been freed from 
corporeal things, the spirit is that very body purified, which 
mankind think they are to have at the day of Judgment. 
In this body, released from the enshrouding matter which in 
this world had deadened all its sensations to the natural and 
corporeal degree, all its spiritual sensations are far more 
active and real, so that the consociation of spiritual beings 
is full of more acute mutual perception and more delightful 
enjoyment. 

The sensitive life of spirits is twofold— real and not 
real. The distinction is, that to angels all that appears is 
real; but to those in hell all that appears is not real. This 
“js because all that is from the Lord is real, being from the 
very esse of things, from life in Himself; but that which is 
from the proprium of spirits is not real. Those who are in 
the affection of goodness and truth are in the Lord’s life, 
thus in real life, for the Lord is present with them; but 
those who are in the affection of the evil and false, are in 
the life of proprium, which is not real, for the Lord is not 
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present in the evil and false. The real is actually such as it 
appears ; the non-real is actually not such as it appears. 
Therefore when the angels, who are in the Lord's life, in- 
spect those who are in hell, the unreality, which is from 
their proprium, is dissipated and they see them in their real, 
hideous monstrosity. The devils, however, are permitted by 
the Lord to have a sense of reality in regard to their phan- 
tasies, from sight and feeling; for, unless this had been so 
allowed, they could have had no sensitive life, consequently 
no life at all, for the sensitive constitutes everything of life. 

We read in the “ Arcana Coelestia” that the Divine truth 
from the Divine good of the Lord, from which all things 
have existed, and do exist, is the very, very real, and the 
very, very essential which is in the universe which makes 
and creates; and is the Divine truth which is called the 
Word. The very light of heaven is this Divine truth pro- 
ceeding from the Divine good. From this arise all the 
colors that beautify everything there. The fundamental 
colors are red, which is the good of celestial love; and 
white, which is the truth of faith. From these the rest are 
derived; the modifications being variegations of truth and 
good, thus of intelligence and wisdom. This light, there- 
fore, makes all the realities of heaven clearly visible to the 
angels, showing them everything in accordance with their 
own states as real appearances, which correspond so com- 
pletely in all particulars that anything else would seem 
incongruous. They are thus vividly, sensibly, absolutely 
real, being as permanent and enduring as the states they 
represent, the permanence of which is as eternal as their 
ruling love. 

But there is nothing like a:dead immutability, unmodified 
in any way; for the affections and thoughts of the angels, 
though all based on their ruling love, are, nevertheless, in a 
state of perpetual, living change of endless variety, which 
is reflected in everything they see about them. These rep- 
resentatives, which are so called because they correspond to 
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the interiors of the angels, vary with their states, and are 
therefore called appearances ; yet they are seen by the eyes, 
and perceived by all the senses even more clearly, distinctly, 
and perceptibly than the things on earth are by man. They 
are therefore called real appearances because they exist 
really. Thus to those who are principled in intelligence 
there appear gardens, paradises, trees, and flowers in most 
beautiful order, with arbors, arched entrances, and shady 
walks of indescribable loveliness and charm. They can 
gather the flowers for garlands, and pluck fruit from the 
trees to eat. 

The houses are real, and permanent as the states of their 
residents in regard to their ruling love; but subject to 
variations in accordance with their desires, just as on earth 
we vary our arrangements in detail from time to time to 
suit our tastes, only we cannot do it so perfectly. In these 
houses, which in their degree are the very perfection of 
architectural beauty, the interiors are arranged with every 
convenience, and rooms for every purpose. There are 
courts with gardens, fields, and shrubberies around them. 
The habitations are arranged as in a city, with streets, ways, 
forums, etc. There are palaces of the most magnificent 
- description, ornamented with gold and precious stones, and 
decorations of the most charming and harmonious design. 
Indeed, art is there in its very art; and no wonder, for art 
itself is from heaven. These dwellings are not built up as 
on earth, but are given gratis to the angels by the Lord 
according to their reception of goodness and truth. All 
things which the angels possess they acknowledge to have 
received from the Lord ; and they are gifted with everything 
they need, all being in perfect concordance and, as it were, 
part of themselves. 

It is the same with the garments of angels which corre- 
spond, and therefore really exist. They are clothed accord- 
ing to their intelligence, so that some are more excellent 
than others. Those who are the most intelligent have rai- 
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ment that glows as from flame, or is resplendent as from 
light. The less intelligent have bright and white garments 
without splendor ; and the still less intelligent are clothed in 
different colors. But the angels of the inmost heaven are 
naked. These garments do not merely appear to be such, 
but are real. The wearers see and feel them and put them 
off and on, for they have more than one. Those not in use 
they lay by and reassume at pleasure. They are given them 
from the Lord, and sometimes they are clothed without 
knowing it. They vary also with changes of state. 

Such alterations of the states of angels as take the form 
of walking about, coming and going, are perceived, and 
appear to them as actual changes of place. It is like the 
case of man’s life, which he believes he lives from himself, 
also that he understands truth and wills good from himself, 
because it so appears to him. These movements seem so 
real and actual that spirits are not aware of their origin and 
prefer not to know it; angels, however, know, but still do 
not talk about it. This is provided by the Lord in order 
that every one may seem to himself to live and act from 
himself, and owes its origin to man’s walkings and goings in 
the world, where men walk from place to place because 
space and time are there; but in the other life there are 
only appearances of space and time to represent by corre- 
spondence the states of spirits and angels. Nevertheless, 
in this world, it is only the body that walks about, not the 
soul, except in the degree in which the will is present in the 
plane of action. Then the man himself walks. 

Walkings in the spiritual world may be total or only par- 
tial changes. They are total when the interiors and exte- 
riors of the spirit or angel act together, when they walk 
with the whole being; where they then come, there they 
are wholly, appearing there as to place, and being actually 
there as to state of life. They are partial when the inte- 
riors are stationary and the exterior states change. In these 
cases there is still the absolute appearance of walking, but 
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it is not the whole spirit but his intellectual only, he himself 
remaining in his own place or state. In either case spirits 
know no other than that they are walking, and the majority 
cannot distinguish one kind from the other. With the evil 
they are in their phantasy and insanity because their inte- 
riors are in evil, but the good are in their wisdom. Both, 
however, when the state ends, return into their own state 
and place. | 

The reason why spaces and times in the natural world 
are fixed, stated, and mensurable, and in the spiritual world 
are appearances which are, as it were, also fixed, stated, and 
mensurable, is from their origin. All things which appear 
in the spiritual world are direct from the sun of heaven, 
which is the Divine love of the Lord; but those which 
appear in the natural world, though from the same source, 
exist mediately from the natural sun. Pure love, from which 
all things in the spiritual world exist immediately, is imma- 
terial; but pure fire, from which all things in the natural 
world exist mediately, is material. The first, therefore, are 
from their origin spiritual ; and the second, from their inter- 
mediate origin, natural. Material things are fixed, inde- 
pendently of the states of men; they are stated, because 
they recur at known periods; and they are mensurable and 
definite as to fixed dimensions of lengths, breadths, and 
depths, and as to periods of times and seasons. But in the 
spiritual world, where they are more absolutely real, they 
have the appearance of being fixed, stated, and mensurable, ~ 
but are not so in themselves; for they exist according to 
the states of the angels, continuing with them, making one 
with them, and varying in full agreement with their changes 
of state. This variability is chiefly seen in the world of 
spirits, where spirits are prepared for their permanent states 
as to their ruling love. While there the variations in their 
surroundings are in such exact correspondence with their 
changing states that there is not the least incongruity to 
their senses, for they appear to be the result of their own 
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volition-and movement, just as it appears on earth by jour- 
- neyings or other causes. When, however, the state of the 
spirit has become finally fixed in heaven or hell, these spe- 
cial changes cease ; for the permanence of state in either 
case causes a like permanence in their surroundings. Spirits. 
do not reflect on these things while passing, for, being spir- 
itual, they are in a spiritual idea with which all things out- 
side them make one. Indeed, many scarcely realize that 
they have left the natural world and the body that served 
them there; for they see similar things in a similar way, and 
even more clearly ; and feel them with a more delicate sense 
of touch. For they are, in fact, realities from the same 
origin as the things of nature, which, however, have an 
accessory superinduced from the natural sun which, being 
dead, does not constitute reality but diminishes it ; such 
reality as is present being spiritual, but fixed and deadened 
by matter. 

It may be as well, in conclusion, to make a resumé of the 
main points of the subject in question. It is important to 
clearly perceive the absolute reality of, our future state of 
existence, and to banish from our minds beclouded views 
and weak uncertainties due to the ordinary immersion of 
our thoughts in the plane of nature. Though it may seem 
difficult at first, it is very far from impossible ; and once the 
true idea of reality is even partially grasped, full confirma- 
tion in the mind will very quickly follow. 

To begin at the beginning: God, the Creator, is the only 
and absolute reality. All reality that exists in the created 
universe is from Him. The reality existing in creation is 
greater the nearer it is to the Creator, and diminishes the 
further it is. from Him.. The highest heaven is the most 
real as being nearest to the Lord, and recipient in the 
fullest degree of His life of love and wisdom from which is 
all reality. Reality is therefore proportionate to such recep- 
tion in angels and men, who are real only in that degree. 

Matter is the ultimate in which creation closes ; an inert 
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substance, that can react only when acted upon by some force. 
There is no true reality in matter as such, but only so far as 
in its reaction to the creative energy of the Lord, it is made 
to serve uses in creation. In the lowest of these, the inertia 
of the material environment, from the mediate, secondary 
origin of the natural sun, prevails; but it diminishes as 
higher uses are formed, up to man, so that the fixity of 
matter actually lessens as spiritual forces increase in con- 
nection with it. Hence in vegetable and animal matters, 
when life ceases to hold them together, decomposition, which 
is the resolution into primitive material substances, is far 
more rapid than the resolution of mineral matters that have 
not been associated with vital force. In such material con- 
nection in higher forms, the reality that exists in the objects 
is not due in the least degree to the matter which fixes 
them, but to the life which energizes them, and selects or 
rejects as suitable or unsuitable, such material as is pre- 
sented to its influence. Hence, in association with living 
forms, matter is in a perpetual circulation and change, 
having in such reflex activity, its sole semblance of life 
and reality, which is continually started when first taken 
on, and terminated when no longer required. This princi- 
ple is only modified but not destroyed by the prolonged 
durability of certain vegetable and animal products which, 
in their first condition, are products of their special life, but 
live no longer the life of vegetable or animal; reverting in 
effect to some relation to the mineral substances from which 
they were derived. 

When man, in whom as it were, all creation has been 
focuséd, dies, he leaves behind him the matter that had 
weighted and dulled his faculties to suit the conditions of 
earthly existence, and enters on a life of eternal reality. He 
finds himself then the centre of surroundings, real with his 
own vitality, which he now recognizes with greater force 
than ever, as the gift of his Creator special to himself; so 
special inged that it seems more really his own the more 
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strongly he acknowledges that it is all from God Himself. 
From this source comes their reality; and the higher and 
purer the state of the man in relation to God, the stronger 
in every respect is his sense of that reality. 

The eternal state of every man, which is fixed in relation 
to his life’s love, is also fixed as to those surroundings which 
correspond to that love. These are therefore equally un- 
changeable. But inasmuch as his life’s love includes an 
indefinite multitude of affections and thoughts full of intense 
vitality and variety, ever changing, ever new, but always in 
the closest harmony with it, so his surroundings are never 
monotonous or unvaried, but full of life, diversity, and 
beauty. The flowers of heaven, for instance, are not fixed 
in perpetual permanence of changeless form and color ; yet 
they never fade or die, but follow so intimately the varia- 
tions of thought and affection in the angel, that though the 
variety is perceived, it is coincident and congruous with the 
thoughts and affections themselves, which, indeed, they rep- 
resent in outward form to their neighbors. 

The main general correspondence to the ruling love will 
exist in houses, cities, palaces, gardens, paradises, trees, and 
the general characteristics of the surrounding country, which 
reflect not only the individual angels, but the society or com- 
munity in all their agreement and all their variety ; subject, 
of course, to such See as is involved in heavenly progress 
and advancing states in the plane of their eternal existence. 
In the clothing, ornaments, flowers, fruit, birds, and animals 
are the correspondents of those mental states which vary 
more or less continually about the central love; some of 
which are represented also in the actual handiwork of 
angels. 

It cannot be difficult to realize this reality, which exists 
in these living representatives of the living states of the 
angels. Far more difficult would it be to think of their 
existing in heterogeneous surroundings, reflecting neither 
their love nor their wisdom, nor conducing to their mutual 
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or individual delight. It would be as inconceivable for an 
angel whose heart was full of love to God and his neighbor, 
to live amongst scenes and objects corresponding to the 
loves of self and the world, as for a devil or satan to dwell 
in the light and heat of heaven, and perceive with delight 
its uncongenial beauties. Such conditions are impossible ; 
for the Lord creates all things in the spiritual and natural 
worlds, working in accordance with the states of men on 
earth, or of angels in heaven. 

Even on earth we see human influence on the face of 
creation, and can estimate the character of men to a great 
extent from their surroundings, spite of the deadening effect 
of matter as compared with living substances that spring 
to being in a moment. Therefore in the dwellings of men 


their furniture, pictures, books, and musical instruments," 


their decorations, clothing, ornaments, gardens, estates, and 
all belonging to them, of every class, rich or poor, good or 
bad, intellectual or foolish, selfish or generous, careful or 
wasteful —in all these will be seen evidences of character 
and habit that more or less correspond to their owners or 
users. 

The inert limitations of matter, or the restrictions of con- 
dition may, indeed must, prevent the realization of their full 
ideal; still it is there, and when we are with them some- 
thing of it is perceived by us. The sphere is there and we 
can feel it; congenially if it agrees with our own, uncom- 
fortably if it does not. Who can doubt then, that in heaven, 
surrounded by living, plastic, spiritual substance, in the 
light and heat of the Divine sun, we shall find those things 
about us, given continually by the Lord, that will fully rep- 
resent us to ourselves and others, and fill our minds also 
with instruction and our hearts with delight in a state of 
true and perfect eternal reality. 


James B. KEENE. 
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ORDER IN THE HEAVENLY DOCTRINES OF 
THE NEW CHURCH. 


There are two kinds of order, successive and simultaneous. 
In other words, there are two series of productions, one 
from above down through discrete degrees, and the other, 
the series of formation in any particular degree. These 
two kinds of order enter into the production and formation 
of all things in the universe. 

- In the first creation, the very matter of the natural world 
was produced from the substance of the spiritual world. 
This again was created from the spiritual sun, which sun is — 
the first proceeding from Jehovah God. The spiritual and 
natural worlds were created in a successive series of discrete 
degrees one after another, and one from another. As each 
degree or plane of substance was created, series of forma- 
tions or productions began in each degree. In these suc- 
cessive degrees of substances and formations the higher 
series governs the lower series in general and in particular 
by correspondence. : 

The forces and powers of the spiritual and natural worlds 
follow similar degrees and series, flowing from the activities 
of the spiritual sun into the spiritual and natural worlds, 
producing all the forces and powers therein. Every mineral, 
plant, animal, and man follows the same double series of 
orders, so that everything in the universe comes under the 
same law. 

The Word itself was revealed in this descending series of 
degrees from God down to the natural world. In each 
plane the series of ideas is the product of the higher series 
and corresponds to it. Every word of the literal sense and 
everything narrated therein was selected to represent the 
series in the higher plane. Thus we see that the double 
order of series is embodied in the Word. 
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A similar order is embodied in the heavenly doctrines of 
the New Church. Although they are not produced in the 
same way by the correspondence of material images to rep- 
resent spiritual things, the words of natural language are 
used to express spiritual ideas, That they are produced in 
series in successive order through discrete degrees may 
appear from their origin as shown in the representative 
form of the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, descending from 
God out of heaven, of which we are taught that, — 

It is said to come down from God out of heaven because from the 
Lord through the New Christian heaven. . . . The church on earth is 
formed through heaven by the Lord, that they may act as one and be 
consociated. (Apocalypse Revealed, 879.) 


Again we read : — 


The city Jerusalem descending from God out of heaven, signifies the 
heavenly doctrine of that church. (Heavenly Doctrine, 1.) 
All Divine truth whence doctrine is derived, descends out of heaven 


from the Lord. (/did., 6.) 
To add a few words respecting the doctrine which is delivered in the 


following pages: This also is from heaven, being from the spiritual 
sense of the Word, which is the same with the doctrine that is in 


heaven, (/did., 7.) 

The doctrine of genuine truth comes from no other source, than from 
the Lord through heaven. (Doctrine of the Lord, 63.) 

We need not go into the question of the heavenly doc- 
trines being a Divine revelation from the Lord, because this 
is universally acknowledged in the church. Nor do we here 
intend to treat of the relation of these doctrines to the 
Word. Suffice it to say that they are not written as is the 
Word by natural images and representatives which corre- 
spond to the spiritual sense. In speaking of the difference 
between the Word and doctrinal writings, Swedenborg in a 
letter to Dr. Beyer says :— 

The style of the Word consists altogether of correspondences, where- 
fore it is effective of immediate communication with heaven; but in 


doctrinal writings there is a different style, which has indeed communi- 
cation with heaven, but mediately. . . . Matters of doctrine could not 
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be written in the style of the Word, but they had to be expressed in 
such a manner as to be understood more clearly and intimately. (Doc- 
uments II., p. 240.) 

This was written of the Apostolic writings; but it is 
equally true of all doctrinal works, including those of 
Swedenborg ; which to affect men with light from heaven 
must be understood, for they have connection with heaven 
mediately through the understanding, but the Word effects 
that communication through correspondence. Doctrinal 
writings therefore are of a very different form of construc- 
tion from the Word, and possess a very different quality. 
The one affects the will with its affections by correspond- 
ence ; the other must be seen and understood by the intellect 
in order that it may effect a communication with heaven. 
Although there is this difference in these forms of writing, 
yet the doctrines of the New Church have been brought 
down from heaven, as may be seen from the following 
quotations :— 

From the first day of my call to this office, I have never received 


anything relating to the doctrines of that church from any angel, but 
from the Lord alone while I was reading the Word. (True Christian 


Religion, 779.) 

The Lord has revealed to me the spiritual sense of His Word, in 
which sense Divine truth is in its light. Through the light of this He 
passes into the shade, in which is the sense of the letter. (/d7d., 780.) 

The doctrinals of the New Church are truths continuous from the 


Lord, laid open by the Word. (/d7d., 508.) 


These passages show conclusively that the heavenly doc- 
trines of the New Church were revealed by the Lord out of 
heaven. Specifically described they were drawn from the 
Word itself, from and in the light of the spiritual sense, 
which is the Word in heaven. In the mode of revealing 
them there was a descent through discrete degrees, not as 
in the Word by the spiritual sense clothing itself by corre- 
spondences, but by the spiritual thought and idea receiving 
a rational formulation in natural thought and expression. 
As the Lord effected His second coming by means of them, 
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His presence to the minds of men in His second coming 
must also be through these degrees. Thence there must be 
a series of connection with the Lord by means of the 
heavenly doctrines, but, as we have just shown, it must be 
effected mediately through the understanding. 

It is acknowledged in the report upon the Word and 
Swedenborg’s writings recently adopted by the General 
Convention that the ideas in these doctrines are the Lord’s 
and not Swedenborg’s. In this report we read (See Journal 
of Convention, 1902) :— 


The thoughts were the Lord’s, but the language was Swedenborg’s. 
(p. 169.) 

As language is but the medium for conveying thought, it 
becomes a question whether the language was adequate to 
express the thought. The report says on this subject :— 


The Lord chose Swedenborg as the human agent by means of 
whom that work should be effected. He was selected as a man of in- 
telligence and education who could understand the doctrines to be re- 


vealed, and could publish them by the press. (p. 168.) 


This agrees perfectly with Swedenborg’s statement :— 


Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in Person, and yet He has 
foretold that He will come and found a New Church which is the New 
Jerusalem, it follows that He will do this by means of a man, who can 
not only receive the doctrines of this church with his understanding, but 
can also publish them by the press. (True Christian Religion, 779.) 


The doctrines, thoughts, and ideas being the Lord’s, He 
having chosen an instrument competent and able to express 
and publish them, it follows inevitably that the doctrines, 
thoughts, and ideas of the Word are published in those 
books. It requires only the exereise of some degree of in- 
telligence for any one to grasp those ideas and learn what 
the Lord teaches to His Church. Swedenborg in no way 
obscures the Divine message to the church. 
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THE ARCANA CCELESTIA. 


The first theological work published by Swedenborg was 
the “Arcana Ccelestia.” It is an exposition of the internal 
sense of Genesis and Exodus. The title shows the contents 
to be the arcana or secrets of heaven revealed to the world. 
The explanations of each chapter are designated by the 
heading, “The Internal Sense.” The prefaceto the book 
of Genesis (Arcana Ccelestia, 1-5) shows that the internal 
sense is the soul and life of the Word. In this sense the 
subjects treated of are the Lord, heaven, the church, faith, 
and things relating to faith. These things could never be 
discovered by any one. They can be known only from the 
Lord ; and Swedenborg declares that the Lord opened his 
spiritual sight, and revealed the things given in the “ Ar- 
cana Ccelestia.” 

As a preliminary condition for producing the heavenly 
doctrines, it was necessary to introduce Swedenborg as to 
his spirit consciously into the spiritual world by the opening 
of his spiritual senses, and at the same time preserve his 
consciousness in the natural world. A condition of which 
he says that, — 


The manifestation of the Lord in Person, and introduction into the 
spiritual world, both as to sight and also hearing and speech by the 
Lord excels all miracles; since it is not read anywhere in histories that 
such intercourse with angels and spirits has been granted from the 
creation of the world. For I am daily there with angels as in the 
world with men, and now for twenty-seven years. The spiritual sense 
of the Word has been revealed through me . . . and this is the very 
sanctuary of the Word. The Lord Himself is in it with His Divine, 
and in the natural sense with His Human. Not even an iota of this 
could be opened except by the Lord alone. This excels all the revela- 
tions which have hitherto been made from the creation of the world. 
(Invitation to the New Church, 43, 44.) 


Let us consider the nature of the “Arcana Cecelestia”’ 
more fully. This work unfolds the series of the internal 
sense of Genesis and Exodus. What is the difference be- 
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tween the man of the New Church reading the Word in the 
light of this book, and a good man of the former church 
reading it? The latter when he reads the Word, believing 
it to be holy and divine, does not perceive anything but the 
literal story, but the internal sense is perceived by the 
angels who are with him, and he is affected by their sphere 
and delight. He has no distinct conscious thought of any 
meaning except that of the literal sense. The man of the 
New Church, by the use of the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” can per- 
ceive the internal sense in his external, natural thought, be 
affected by it, and bring its truths into his conscious life. 
As Swedenborg, differently from any man from the founda- 
tion of the world, was consciously living in both worlds 
at the same time, and saw and compared the states and 
conditions of both worlds and rationally expounded them, 
so the man of the New Church, differently from the man 
of the former church, by means of the doctrines revealed 
through Swedenborg can see both the natural and spiritual 
senses of the Word at the sametime. The states of mind 
and life thus produced can give him qualities never before 
possessed in any church. 

The internal sense, as it exists and is perceived in heaven, 
is manifest in immensely more particulars than appear as it 
_is revealed in the natural world. Nevertheless in the ex- 
position of the internal sense as given in the writings the 
general principles of the entire Word in its spiritual sense 
are unfolded, which all relate to “the Lord, the Word, Heaven, 
the Church, Faith, and the things relating to Faith.” 

In the posthumous work on the Word, we read :— 

It was given me to understand that I could not utter or describe those 
mysteries by any spiritual or celestial expression, but that nevertheless 
they might be described even to a rational capacity by words of natural 
language. And it was told me that there are not any divine arcana 
existing which may not be perceived, and even expressed naturally, 
although in a general and imperfect manner: and moreover, that they 


who, in a natural manner, by means of their rational understanding, 
perceive those things from the affection of truth, may afterwards, when 
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they become spirits, perceive and speak of them in a spiritual manner, 
and when they become angels, in a celestial manner, but no others. 
For a single divine truth naturally perceived and loved is like a crystal 
or porcelain cup, which is afterwards filled with wine, and with such 
wine as the nature of the truth was, and as it were of sucha taste as the 
affection of the truth was. That such a difference exists, which may be 
termed unlimited, between the natural, the spiritual, and the celestial, 
may clearly appear from the difference between the thoughts of men 
- and angels, as well as from the difference of their speech and opera- 
tions, and also from the difference of their writings ; from all which, as 
from so many confirmations, it will appear what the quality is of each, 
and in what manner the perfections in everything ascend and pass from 
the world into heaven and from heaven into the world. (Sec. 4.) 

In the Word as written in the letter there is a most beau- 
tiful and perfect order in the successive development of the 
story. This order is produced from the order prevailing in 
the spiritual or internal sense, because it was from the inter- 
nal sense that the literal ideas were selected to represent 
them, just as words are called up from the memory to ex- 
press the series of ideas in the mind. In many places in 
the letter it appears as though the external actions of men 
governed the production and order of the narrative, as that 
Abram was born at Ur of the Chaldees, he went thence to 
Haran, afterward to Canaan, then to Egypt, and finally back 
to the land of Canaan. But the movements of Abram were 
governed under the Divine providence, so that the selected 
portions of his life history recorded in the Word could rep- 
resent the orderly development of the spiritual life history 
of the Lord and the church. These facts were arranged in 
an order which perfectly represents this spiritual develop- 
ment, and only those facts are narrated which express the 
development of the spiritual thought, other things incon- 
gruous to the story being’ omitted. 

In unfolding the spiritual sense in the “ Arcana,” Sweden- 
borg follows the order of the letter, unfolding step by step 
the spiritual ideas contained in the series of the letter. 
The letter of the Word itself was revealed through discrete 
degrees. Thus, for instance, the life of Abram was not the 
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Word, but in revealing the Word each successive spiritual 
idea descended and selected its appropriate external repre- 
sentative from some fact in the life of Abram, so that in the 
production of the Bible story every successive step of the 
story is the product of each successive spiritual idea in 
the internal sense. It is similar in the production of every 
other part of the literal sense of the Word. Swedenborg 
in the “ Arcana” only unfolds and brings forth to view the 
spiritual meaning of this story by divesting it of its corre- 
spondential form and presenting it in doctrinal form to the 
understanding. In the unfolding of this doctrinal presen- 
tation of the internal sense, not only the generals but also 
all the particulars of the series are produced or brought 
down through discrete degrees. For instance, although 
_ general truths concerning the Lord, the Word, and faith are 
given, yet the particulars are unfolded to our view by ex- 
plaining the particular words and sentences by the doctrine 
of correspondences. It seems as though the meaning was 
brought out of the letter, but in reality the series of the 
internal sense was perceived by Swedenborg in his internal 
thought, and from that perception it was brought down and 
expounded to the perception of the rational thought through 
discrete degrees, not descending as did the Word into cor- 
respondences, but seeking and finding a rational mode of 
expression. Thus the thought of God in the internal be- 
came a general thought of God in the external, while in the 
letter it became a thought about Abram or some other 
natural person or thing. 

‘In the “ Arcana Ceelestia” the series of the internal sense 
is unfolded, revealing the spiritual history and development 
of the Most Ancient and Ancient Churches and a portion 
of the history of the Jewish Church, describing thereby the 
development of the church in its celestial, spiritual, and 
natural planes. In the internal sense it is replete with 
truths concerning the Lord, His work of redemption and 
glorification. It also describes the parallel work in the 
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regeneration of man. All this follows in the most perfect 
and logical order from beginning to end. The internal 
sense is in a most beautiful series. Every fact and state- 
ment in the letter, although seemingly developed as a his- 
torical writing, was really called forth, selected, and arranged 
entirely and solely on account of its ability to represent the 
internal series. Each statement was produced by the de- 
scent of the Lord’s life first into heaven, then from heaven 
into the world. To view the Word solely from the human, 
historical, and grammatical side is not right for the New- 
Churchman, because this method ignores the soul and life 
from which the body of the letter was formed. The 
heavenly doctrines given in the “ Arcana Ceoelestia”” enable 
us to see this glorious sense of the Word whereby its di- 
vinity is made manifest. It is easy to see that an orderly 
series of spiritual ideas is embodied in the “ Arcana Cceles- 
tia,” because this work follows the literal order of the Word 
itself, in which, as we are so often taught, everything is ar- 
ranged in the most perfect order. One great use of the 
heavenly doctrines is to enable us to see this order of spir- 
itual development, for by the perception of this our own 
minds become arranged in order, and we are enabled to 
think more rationally and to act more intelligently and 
wisely. 
_ Between the exposition of the chapters there are short 
treatises on various doctrinal subjects. At first view these 
treatises seem to have little or no connection with the chap- 
ters to which they are prefixed or added ; but on a closer 
inspection we find that they bear a most important relation- 
ship to them and also to the doctrinal works that were writ- 
ten afterward. Thus in the early part of the “Arcana” 
Swedenborg treats of the nature of the other life, and he 
says :— 

It having been granted me by the Divine mercy of the Lord to know 
the internal sense of the Word, in which are contained the deepest 
arcana, such as have never heretofore come to the knowledge of any 
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person, nor can come unless the nature of the other life be. known — for 
the major part of what is contained in the internal sense of the Word 
describes and involves what relates to it—therefore it is allowed me to 
disclose what I have heard and seen during the communications which 
now for several years have been permitted me with spirits. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 67.) 


It here says that the greater part of what is contained in 
the internal sense describes and involves what relates to 
the other life. From this we may see that the internal 
sense contains and involves all such things as are revealed 
in the memorable relations, and in the work on “ Heaven 
and Hell.” 

To show the connection that exists between the short 
doctrinal treatises at the end of the chapters and the expo- 
sition of the internal sense, it is said : — 


As such relations would be scattered and disconnected, were they 
inserted with the explication of the text of the Word, I propose by the 
Divine mercy of the Lord to adjoin them in order, as a sort of preface 
and conclusion to each chapter, except where they are incidentally 
introduced. (Arcana Ceelestia, 71.) 


A similar statement is made at the beginning of the 
exposition of the book of Exodus :— 


At the beginnings of the chapters of the book of Exodus it is 
intended to premise doctrinals, first the doctrinals of charity, and after- 
ward the doctrinals of faith; to the end, that what is delivered through- 
out the explications in a scattered or detached state may be brought to 
view in a series, and thereby may be manifested in its order what is and 
what ought to be the doctrine of the church, that it may agree with 
_ good and truth in heaven. (/did., 6627.) 

Inasmuch as the doctrine of charity at this day is amongst things 
that are lost, and hence the doctrine of faith is much alienated from the 
truth, it is allowed by the Divine mery of the Lord, at the beginning of 
each chapter of the book of Exodus, to deliver that doctrine, and thus 
to restore it to the church. (/did., 6633.) 


From these teachings we see that the doctrinal treatises 
at the beginning and end of the chapters of Genesis and 
Exodus in the “Arcana Coelestia” are drawn from the 
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explanation of the Word itself, and they are arranged in 
doctrinal form that the principles of truth therein contained 
may be more fully and clearly seen by the rational faculty. 


THE DOCTRINAL WORKS WRITTEN AFTER THE ARCANA 
CCELESTIA. 


The doctrinal works written and published immediately 
after the “Arcana” are systematic doctrinal presentations 
of principles already given in that work. The work on 
“ Heaven and Hell,” published in 1758, refers most copi- 
ously to the “Arcana” for proof of the doctrine concerning 
the nature of heaven and hell. Thus we may see that as 
the scattered doctrinal teachings are brought together be- 
tween the chapters in the “ Arcana,” so now these teachings 
are again more systematically presented that they may be 
seen in complete order and form in their connection, series, 
and degrees. 

This treatise is arranged in a most perfect and logical 
order and series. In general it is in a trinal order, namely, — 
concerning heaven, the world of spirits, and hell. It gives 
the series of discrete degrees of the whole spiritual world 
from above down, beginning at the highest and proceeding 
in order to the lowest, manifesting the qualities of the sub- 
jects as the series proceeds. 

The first part begins by teaching that the Lord is the 
God of heaven. It then treats of heaven, its dual king- 
doms, its trinal division, its societies, form, and relation to 
man and the world. It next treats of the sun of heaven, 
the light, héat, quarters, time, representatives, and states of 
wisdom of the inhabitants. The next part treats of the 
world of spirits, describing man’s introduction into it at the 
death of the natural body, and following him through his 
preparation for heaven or hell as his final abode. Lastly, it 
treats of hell —the Lord is revealed as its ruler, the states 
of its inhabitants are described, the nature of the fire of hell 
is shown, and the lamentable states of the evil are made 
known. 
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_If we follow the order of the development of the ideas 
contained in this treatise, we shall find them arranged in a 
most perfect series. One thing follows another in a logical — 
order, and the whole unfolds a complete view of the spiritual 
world and of the nature of the life after death. The open- 
ing statement shows that this treatise is no mere guess- 
work, for Swedenborg declares that it is an “immediate 
revelation” which is meant by the “coming of the Lord.” 

Swedenborg had previously declared that “the greater 
part of what is contained in the internal sense of the Word 
describes and involves what relates to the other life” (Ar- 
cana Ccelestia, 67). This shows why he first treats of the 
nature of that life in the “‘ Arcana Ceelestia”’ ; for unless that 
had been done the exposition of the internal sense of the 
Word could not have been understood. It also shows to us 
the reason why the first distinctively doctrinal work pub- 
lished by Swedenborg was “ Heaven and Hell,” in which 
the nature of the spiritual world and the future life is made 
known to us. 

The next doctrinal work is “ The White Horse,” which 
treats of the internal sense of the Word and the nature of 
the Word in general, the white horse in the Apocalypse 
signifying the understanding of the Word. 

“The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine” is 
next given, in which the general doctrines of the New 
Church are presented in a brief form. Here we see exem- 
plified the principle that general ideas precede and make a 
vessel into which particulars cam afterward be insinuated. 
In this work the series of ideas presented are, first, the 
source of doctrine, namely, the Lord Who reveals it from 
the Word ; next, it speaks of good and truth and their re- 
ceptacles in man, which are the will and understanding, and 
of the states of these as to love and faith as formed by doc- 
trine. After treating of man as an individual church, it 
brings into view the church in general as a greater man and 
describes its sacraments ; and finally it treats of the Word 
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and the Lord and the government by which the Lord holds 
all things in the order of their formation. A logical system 
and sequence are followed in the presentation of these doc- 
trines. They all relate to doctrine from the Word in man, 
and thus they present to our view the series by which truth 
from the Lord is brought forth into living human forms. 

It seems at first difficult to perceive the relation which 
the work on “The Earths in the Universe” bears to the 
the Word and its internal sense. This treatise followed 
“The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.” It was 
originally given as appendices to the chapters of Exodus in 
the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” and numerous references to that 
work are given. This treatise brings to our view not so 
much the merely natural side of the subject as its spiritual 
side. It shows the end and purpose of all earths, namely, 
a heaven from the human race. It gives us an enlarged 
conception of the Divine love in caring for the immense 
multitudes of men in all earths, and of the Divine Wisdom 
in providing forthem. It brings to us the conception of 
the Universe as a grand man; not, indeed, in its material 
form but in the spiritual quality of the inhabitants. Each 
earth sustains men who relate to some distinct function of 
the Grand Man, and this shows their relation to the human 
form and to heaven. Since they have this form as to their 
spiritual states, and since they are in certain human func- 
tions, we may see that the Word itself, from which all 
human forms and functions come, must be the origin of 
their states and conditions. We may thus perceive that the 
unfolding of the truths contained in this work is a revela- 
tion of what is essentially in the Word itself. These truths 
enable us to see more clearly the internal sense of the 
Word. We may also see why the truths contained in it are 
first given in connection with the exposition of the book of 
Exodus. For this book of the Word treats of the organiza- 
tion of the church from the remains of those in good and 
truth held in captivity in a false faith. The church after its 
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organization is in the human form. The internal of the 
Word in this series must, therefore, manifest this form, and 
the highest created human organism is the Grand Man of 
heaven, which includes the inhabitants of all earths. The 
doctrine contained in the treatise on “ The Earths in the 
Universe” is drawn from the internal sense of the Word in 
its application to the universal Grand Man of heaven and 
the universal church throughout all worlds. 

The treatise on “ The Last Judgment” unfolds the nature 
of the work of redemption. It shows the Divine purpose 
for which the world was created, namely, a heaven from the 
human race. It also shows that man is born first in the 
natural world that he may be prepared for heaven, and then 
he passes into the spiritual world by the death of his natural 
body. Thence it follows that the spiritual world is the 
place of judgment. The work of the judgment is fully de- 
scribed in the treatise. It shows that it is effected by 
means of the Divine truth of the Word, which must be 
known and taught in order that there may be a judgment 
and removal of the evil and false states that have accumu- 
lated here through long periods of perverse teaching and 
evil living. The arrangement of those to be judged was 
according to their common faculty of receiving Divine 
truths, and thus of understanding the Word. The judgment 
was the arranging them into orderly forms according to the 
Divine truths which the Lord had revealed from His Word 
in the doctrinal books already mentioned, which truths He 
had made known in both worlds. 

We can but briefly mention the works which succeed in 
order, namely, “The Apocalypse Explained,” written but 
not published, which, like the “Arcana Ccelestia,” unfolds 
the spiritual sense. After this follow “The Four Doc- 
trines "—the Lord, the Word, Life, and Faith—unfolding in 
systematic and logical order the nature of these doctrines. 

The works on “ The Divine Love and Wisdom” and “The 
Divine Providence” unfold in order the wisdom of the 
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angels concerning creation, and the Lord’s government of 
the world and mankind after creation. As all the wisdom 
of the angels is from the Word, we may readily see that 
these doctrinal treatises unfold the teaching of the Word 
on these important subjects. The logical order of the de- 

«velopment of these subjects is manifest on even a casual 
view of the works. 

“The Apocalypse Revealed,” like “The Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” follows the series of the internal sense of the book 
of Revelation. The difference between the two is that the 

| Explained treats of the subject in a more abstract form, 
| | whilst the Revealed treats of the subject in application to 
| the Christian Church at.its end, unfolding its states, and 
| | finally treating of the establishment of the New Church. 

| We can easily see why the work on “Conjugial Love” 
follows “ The Apocalypse Revealed,” as the latter describes 
the church as the Bride, the Lamb’s wife, which in the in- 
ternal sense unfolds the principles of true marriage, which 
| is conjunction with the Lord. These principles are unfo 


positive and clear teaching concerning heavenly marriage 
love. Next follows a description of the mixed conditions, 
| such as exist in a state not yet purified, corresponding with 
| the world of spirits. Finally, the utterly perverted forms of 
| that love are described, revealing the conditions which pre- 
i. vail in hell and which make hell with those who cherish and 
| live in such perverted states of life. 
| “The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New 
| Church” is a preparation for ‘“‘ The True Christian Religion.” 
In it the doctrines of the old and the new are contrasted, 
showing that the systems do not at all agree together. 

The work on “The Influx of the Soul into the Body” 
presents the degrees of existence from God to man, and 
shows the mode in which the influences from God flow 


e 
in a rational form in the work on “Conjugial Love// The 
orderly arrangement of these truths follows the sdme order 
as in the treatise on “ Heaven and Hell.” It gives first the 
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down through the spiritual into the natural world, and 
through the soul into the body. 

The crowning work of theology in this series of exposi- 
tory and doctrinal works is “ The True Christian Religion,” 
containing the universal theology of the new heaven and 
the New Church. All the previous treatises are prepara- 
tions leading up to this work. It places in logical order, 
and in their true relationship to each other, all the princi- 
ples of genuine theology. It treats first of God, His nature 
and qualities, and of creation from Him. It treats of His 
coming into the world, of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, re- 
demption, and the glorification of His human, thus present- 
ing in a complete and perfect form the knowledges concern- 
ing the Supreme Being. Revelation from God follows next 
in order, because all succeeding principles of theology de- 
pend on this, for by revelation the principles of the Divine 
love and wisdom are brought down to the comprehension of 
man. After the nature of revelation is given, man as a re- 
cipient is treated of — his understanding as the receptacle 
of truth or faith ; his will as the receptacle of love, good, or 
charity. He is described as a free agent, responsible for 
his deeds. He can repent of his evils, and be reformed and - 
regenerated, and in no other way can good be imputed to 
him. All of this is set forth in systematic order. 

The church as a greater man comes now into view, show- 
ing the nature of its sacraments and finally revealing as its 
crowning series, the establishment of the New Church at 
the consummation of the Old. The second coming of the 
Lord is also treated of, and it is shown that this coming is 
not a coming in person, but a coming in the Word by the 
revelation of the Divine truth from it, and that the prophecy 
of it is fulfilled in the giving of the writings of Swedenborg 
to the world. Swedenborg thus shows us, as the culmina- 
tion of his teaching, that he is only an instrument through 
or by whom the Lord makes known to the world a perfect 
system of doctrinal truth. This system of truth is given by | 
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the Lord for the purpose of establishing the New Church, 
which is represented in the Word by the New Jerusalem. 
With one glance over the series of books published by 
him, from the “ Arcana Ccelestia”’ to “ The True Christian 
Religion,” Swedenborg lifts them up as it were into the very 
heavens, and shows them to be the Holy City, the New 
Jerusalem, the bride and wife of the Lamb, pure and unde- 
filed by anything derived from the proprium of man. With 
another glance forward into the eternal future, he reveals a 
church founded on these heaven-born doctrines, and formed 
by them —a church glorious beyond all previous churches, 
eternally enduring, because founded on a system of divinely 
revealed doctrine, which is entirely free from the imperfec- 


- tions, the crookedness, and the perversities of men. This 


doctrine is eternally enduring because printed and published 
under the Lord’s auspices and command. The ideas, teach- 
ings, and truths are from the Lord through the Word. They 
are embodied in print to attest to the very eyes and senses 
of men, and through them to their minds and hearts, that 
He, in His Divine Humanity, has come to found His Church 
and preserve it forever from the preversities of man, which 
have overwhelmed in ruin every previous temple erected to 
His worship. | 
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THE DEEP FOUNDATION OF THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. 


Tue holy city Jerusalem is the central object of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Old Testament leads up to it, and 
concentrates its glory in it. The New Testament never gets 
away from it, and the last book, entitled “The Revelation 
of John,” but more properly designated “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” closes with a vision of it transfigured and 
made glorious as a spiritual city, more beautiful than if built 
of gold and precious stones —the New Jerusalem, in which 
the aspirations of the Bible race and the_ highest hopes of 
humanity and the eternal purpose of Divinity, as revealed 
by the prophets of Israel, find their perfect realization and 
fulfilment. 

For three and a half thousand years, at least, the world 
has been indebted to the Hebrews for Divine revelation. 
Half a thousand years earlier their revered ancestor, 
Abram, was called out of the company of idolaters, sepa- 
rated and set apart, as a friend of the one, true, living God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, as the middle syllable breathed 
into his name from the Divine name Jehovah indicates, 
making it Abraham forever. This change in his name is a 
memorial, in all times and to all races, that Abraham is the 
father of the Bible people, in whom all the nations of the 
earth are blessed, because through them a revelation of God 
and His eternal kingdom is given tomen. And therefore 
by means of them this eternal Word of God, in the fulness 
of time, is made flesh to dwell with men and be their God, 
and make them His people. 

The Divine revelation given to the Jews always looks to 
this, the making of the Divine Word flesh in human life. 
This must be.in the message of the prophets of Israel to 
every age. The Ten Commandments were written on the 
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tables of stone by the finger of God in Mount Sinai, in 
order that they might be engraved in the memory and prac- 


_tised in the life, that they might thus be in the heart, and 


in essence be bound upon the hands, and be as frontlets 
between the eyes, and be written on the door posts and 
gates. Thus was the Divine Word to be made flesh in 
every human life. 

In fulness of time this was perfectly done in one human 
life, although imperfectly in all others, owing to the fall of 
man in Eden and to inherited tendencies to evil accumula- 
ting down the ages. Thus in one human life humanity was 
redeemed, and that one was born of the Jews. The promise 
made to Abraham was thus kept, saying, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (GEN. xxvi. 4.) 

The Lord, Jesus, of the Christians, was born of the Jews. 
In recognition of them, as the divinely appointed custodians 
of the Sacred Scriptures, He Himself said, “ Salvation is of 
the Jews” (JoHN iv. 22). And the words always remind us 
of the inspired message of the Prophet Isaiah : — 


And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And 
many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. (ISA. ii. 2, 3.) 


The two prophets of the New Testament were also 
Israelites, John the Baptist and John the Revelator, the 
former the prophet of the Lord in his first, the latter in his 
second advent. Thus all the prophets are of Israel, and all 


_ revelation and all salvation is of the Jews. “Out of Zion 


shall go forth the law, and the Word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem.” Is it not a remarkable fact that the dominating 
religions of the world for so many centuries, and the 
religions which have produced the highest civilization and 
which give the highest promise for the future, thus have 
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their foundation in Israel? Is it not enough to justify 
giving them the name of Bible people, as we give to Fales- 
tine the name of Bible land? 

As we look back to the Greeks for the canons of art and 
literature, and to the Romans for the institutes of law and 
government, so must we look to the Hebrews as the custo- 
dians of Divine revelation, the foundation of religion. Not 
that art and literature had its beginning with the Greeks, 
nor the science of government with the Romans. Ancient 
Nineveh had its culture, and Greek philosophers went to 
school in Egypt. Babylonia could teach Rome as a world 
power. But the growth and progress of the ancients in all 
these things took definite and established forms with the 
Greeks and Romans to serve as elemental models and 
canons for future generations. And so ancient revelations 
and religions were crystallized in the history of the Hebrews, 


_and became fixed and established as the letter of the Word 


of God for all future religions. 

Earlier revelations, and churches based upon them, existed 
before Moses and the prophets, David and Solomon, did 
their parts under Divine inspiration, in shaping the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The God of their fathers did not begin to be and 
exist with His revelations to them. Before Abraham was, 
the “Infinite I Am,” source of all being, was, and revealed 
Himself to men. Indeed, Moses shows this in his first book, 
Genesis, the first eleven chapters of which, scholars are be- 
ginning to believe, with the New Church, that he must have 
copied from some Ancient Scriptures found during his 
sojourn in Egypt. For there we are taught of the orderly 
periods of creation, of primitive man, the fall, and the na- 
tions afterwards existing for many, many generations. The 
style of these early chapters is allegorical and different from 
that of what follows in the Bible. We are taught that there 
was an ancient word or revelation belonging to an Ancient 
Church. Out of the past in religion, as in art and govern- 
ment, under Divine inspiration was gathered by the prophets 
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of Israel, and crystallized in their Sacred Scriptures, what 
was then needed as Divine revelation. And it promises to 
prove a suitable basis for that purpose always. 

Thus the deep foundation of the New Jerusalem is traced 
back to the Infinite Being, Creator of heaven and earth, 
through ancient revelations and churches, crystallized for us 
and put in permanent inspired form by Moses, the prophets, 
and their successors in Israel. 

Such must be the significance of that grand old Bible 
capital, Jerusalem. The Ten Commandments reposing in 
the Holy of Holies of the temple, under the golden mercy 
seat, and the sheltering wings of the cherubim, were not 
new. They were the eternal verities of Divine and human 
order and happiness; the fundamental covenant between 
God and man from the beginning, and forever, unchanging, 
and established throughout all generations. They had been 
written on the tables of the heart of the most ancient men 
in the Church of Eden. They had been written in the wis- 
dom of the ancients in the church from Noah, who built an 
‘altar after the flood, and established worship in his seed. 
But they had never been written on tables of stone by the 
finger of God before, and they never will be again. Thus 
the earthly foundations for religion were reached and defi- 
nitely established at Mount Sinai, in the mineral kingdom in 
Sinaitic stone, and became at Jerusalem the nucleus of 
Solomon’s temple. In that fact, and in that city made the 
Bible capital by means of it, the earthly foundations of re- 
ligion must ever be found. If a man wishes to begin a 
religious life, no matter who he may be, Jew or Gentile, he 
must go back to that fact, and to that divine covenant 
written on the tables of stone by the finger of God, for his 
starting point. That is, he must accept these Ten Com- 
mandments as of Divine authority and go about obeying 
them, in obedience to the Lord, in every-day life. That is 
the only possible way of beginning a genuine religious life. 

Thus the ark of the covenant was the temple within the 
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temple, which gave all the significance to the Holy City of 
old, a significance which can never fade nor pass away. And 
the temple, the worship, and the life of Jerusalem has its 
abiding significance entirely in an elaboration of this central 
fact. The temple was the abode of God with men; the 
worship was the exaltation of God by men who humbled 
themselves before Him; and the life was that of reverent 
obedience to God by men. This was the significance of it 
all. This is what Jerusalem stood for; and without this 
Jerusalem falls and fails as a holy city —the capital city of 
the Bible. 

To look deeper and deeper into the significance of all 
these things in the Sacred Scriptures of Israel, and to 
endeavor to embody them in every-day life, is the privilege 


‘and delight of the New-Churchman. For to him the New 


Jerusalem is a revelation of what it all signifies spiritually 
and eternally. 

Of course the significance of a city cannot be found in 
the buildings or material things of which it is composed. 
It must be found, if at all, in the characters of the men who 
build it and live in it. They thus surround themselves with 
outward expressions of their inward lives, their taste in 
building, their culture, their wisdom, and: love of order, use- 
fulness, and good government. 

But the significance of a Bible city must be religious and 
spiritual. By divine inspiration Jerusalem in the Sacred 
Scriptures has such significance quite regardless of the spir- 
itual character of its inhabitants. For the plan of the 
temple, the pattern and use of its furnishings, the entire 
ritual of its worship, and the Sabbath and daily duties of the 
people, were all divinely dictated and provided to represent 
the religious qualities of a spiritual city, a spiritual life and 
character. If this spiritual life and character were to fail to 
be in the inhabitants. of Jerusalem, nevertheless as long as 
the temple stood over the ark of the covenant, and the 
courts surrounded it, and the altars burned with incense and 
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with morning and evening sacrifice, the representation of a 
spiritual city in outward form continued, and the form was 
holy on account of the holiness of the Divine and heavenly 
things represented. The Lord and His angels could thus 
be with men in the outward forms of their worship, even if 
the spirit of the worship was not in sympathy with those 
forms. _ 

Therefore we notice how careful the Lord Jesus was to 
fulfil all the requirements of the temple worship at Jerusalem 
as Divine. The recognition that He was a good man is 
growing more and more universal, even among those who do 
not with us regard Him as Divine, or in any peculiar sense 
different from other men of Israel. Since He was a good 
man His worship at the temple was more than an outward 
form, it was worship and religion in spirit and in truth. To 
the woman at Jacob’s well He said : — 


Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye 
know not what; we know what we worship ; for salvation is of the Jews. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him. God isa Spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and truth. (JOHN iv. 21-24.) 


The Lord Jesus, even viewed as a man, must have been a 
good man, and one who worshiped in spirit and in truth, to 
have realized and said such things as this. They must have 
come by spiritual experience. Christians believe that He so 
filled the outward forms of the temple worship with Divine 
and spiritual substance in His own life and character that 
He could speak of Himself as the living temple, which if 
destroyed by death could on the third day be raised up. 
New-Churchmen understand this to mean, that He by faith- 
ful living could take the outward forms of the temple wor- 
ship and so fill them with Divine-spiritual life that the 
essential spirit of them would live on, even if the outward 
form were to pass away. | 
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Therefore we believe that the essential, spiritual truths in 
the messages of the Prophets of Israel continue, and always 
will continue, to be a heritage of unspeakable value to the 
whole human race, even though Jerusalem and the temple 
worship have ceased to be what they once were. And we 
believe that by receiving those truths and obeying them in 
daily and in Sabbath life as the Lord Jesus did, and as He 
teaches and enables His disciples to do, men may worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, though it be neither at 
Jerusalem nor at Mount Gerizim as earthly locations, and 
altars, and temples. 

Hence in the prophetic vision of John the Revelator, we 
find this declaration concerning the New Jerusalem: “I saw 
no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty, and the 
lamb, are the temple of it.” (REVELATION xxi. 22.) 

This alone would be sufficient to show that the prophetic 
vision of the New Jerusalem is not that of a material city, 
but of the spiritual prototype of the old Jerusalem, — the 
spiritual realization of what the ancient Bible capital stood 
for and signified. And if this was its mighty meaning, if it 
is Divinely intended to signify and teach us of these spiritual 
and eternal things of religion, how much should our appre- 
ciation of it, and reverence for it, be deepened ! 

Thus Jerusalem, the city of the Old-Testament Jews, by 
Scripture symbolism, is the material foundation, container, 
and support of the New Jerusalem, a spiritual city, a holy 
city descending out of heaven from God. 

And now we may wonder that John did not find the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel written in the founda- 
tions instead of on the gates of this eternal city. The ex- 
planation is twofold. First, the names of Israel are written 
on the gates, because no one can enter the city without 
giving attention to the messages of the prophets of Israel, — 
understanding them, and entering into their deeper spiritual 
significance and meaning. And this because they all point 
to the Messiah as the only door of entrance into eternal life. 
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| And the holy city is glorious with the light, or truths, of 

| eternal life. And second, the twelve apostles of the Lamb, 

| whose names appear upon the twelve foundations, tell us of 

those who have heard these messages of the prophets of the 

twelve tribes, and have, as disciples and followers of the 

Messiah, entered into the fundamental life of the eternal 

city. Well may those foundations be filled with all manner 
of precious stones, for every truth in the Sacred Scriptures 

is an eternal fact found to be unspeakably beautiful and 

precious when spiritually discerned and lived. 

And now what is this deep foundation of the New Jerusa- 
lem? It is the wisdom of the Lord God Almighty given to 
men in His Holy Word, and so given that it brings with it 
when really received into the life and soul the love also of 
the heavenly Father. Thus it is the Divine wisdom made 
human truth, and the Divine love made human goodness — 
it is the Word made flesh to dwell among us. ee 

In the New Jerusalem the Divine love and wisdom are 
shown to be the very substance and form from which all 
things are and exist. Hence they are the deepest founda- 
tion of that which is represented by the holy city. This is 
proved philosophically and logically to the reason. It is also 
demonstrated by experience to the heart and life. - 

The philosophical proof to the reason is, like that of 
geometry and all pure science, indisputable and indubitable, 
resting upon perceptions of truth axiomatic in nature. In 
brief outline it is as follows. | 

God the Creator and sustainer of the universe, in the very 
nature of things, is the source of life. Therefore He is life 
itself. But He is also infinite love, the source of all love to 
men. Therefore all life originates in love, and in essence is 
love. The Divine wisdom is the knowledge or self-con- 


sciousness of the Divine love. All things are created from 
infinite love by infinite wisdom. Therefore love is the very 
substance, and wisdom the very form of that substance, 
from which all things are and exist. 
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That love is a substance and wisdom its form finds further 
demonstration to the reason in all the activities of human 
life, for every sensation is of matter in motion. But matter 
in motion is not the sensation. The sensation is by means 
of the tremulation of the physical sensories; but it is not 
the tremulation of the sensories. Sight, for instance, is not 
ether-waves, nor the tremulations of the rods and cones of 
the retina and optic nerve, and the occipital lobes of the 
brain. Le Conte compares the camera with the eye, and 
finds a close resemblance up to a certain point. Mechanism, 
physics, and chemistry explain the production of the image 
in both. But suddenly the likeness disappears. There is 
something in vision that mechanism, physics, and chemistry 
cannot explain. He writes :— 


Ata certain point molecular and chemical change is replaced by sen- 
sation, perception, judgment, thought, emotion. We pass suddenly into 
another and wholly different world, where reigns an entirely different 
order of phenomena. The connection between these two orders of 
phenomena, the material and mental, although it is right here in the 
phenomena of the senses, and although we bring to bear upon it the 
microscopic eye of science, is absolutely incomprehensible. (Le Conte, 
Sight, Chap. iii. p. 167.) 


To natural science, in the light of the natural world, it is 
incomprehensible, because the lower can never comprehend 
the higher. But by spiritual science in the light of the 
New Jerusalem it is easily understood and explained. Let 
it suffice now to call attention to the fact that natural phe- 
nomena belong to the natural world and mental phenomena 
to the spiritual world; and that the latter must be as real 
and substantial as the former, since all our sensations, our 
judgments, our emotions, our consciousness, all that makes 
us men, is there. We are spiritual beings dwelling in and 
employing material bodies for earthly purposes. 

Now just as every natural phenomenon requires a change 
in the form of matter, so every spiritual phenomenon re- 
quires a change in the form of mind. Therefore the mind 
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is not formless, but full of forms of sensation, thought, and 
emotion. But there can be no form without a substance of 
which it is a form. Hence the mind is a substance and 
form ; and it is easy to see that its substance must be love 
of some kind, and its forms must be forms of that love, or 
wisdom of some kind, true or false. 

Thus the spiritual world has for its substance love, and all 


its phenomena are appearances of love in various forms of 


wisdom ; or to bring it down from the Divine to the human 
plane of life, the substance of heaven is goodness and all 
its phenomena are the various forms of truth and objective 
reality in which that goodness appears to the angels. 

This is the great blessing conferred upon those who enter 
through the Israel-inscribed gates of the New Jerusalem, 
namely, to’ be shown the mental or spiritual world as a real, 
substantial world, in which all our consciousness of sensa- 
tions, thoughts, and emotions now reside and always must 
reside ; and to receive a growing realization from experience 
that its eternal substance is love and its immortal forms are 
the wisdom of love. So we may seek first this kingdom of 
God and His righteousness in heaven and in the church, and 
trust Him to add such things from the material world as 
may be needed from day to day for earthly purposes. But 
the chief consideration always will be found in this indwell- 
ing world of love, which is the substance, and of wisdom, 
which is the form, of all genuine human life. 

Beautiful, indeed, as an earthly possession must have 
been that Jerusalem of old with its palaces, and stately 
temple, and magnificent ritual of worship. Holy and awful 
must it have been with its indwelling mystery of Divine and 
heavenly substances pressing everywhere to be revealed. 
And therefore the glorious spiritual reality is revealed by 
prophetic symbols in John’s Apocalyptic vision. A city, first 
seen as a beautiful bride adorned for her husband, because 
so filled with love and devotion for the Lord, and so ready 
to become the mother of all His spiritual children, to nurse 
them and bring them up in filial relations to Him; and 
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then seen as a city of pure gold, brilliant and transparent as 
glass, because this reality of heavenly goodness and truth 
everywhere finds expression in its streets and palaces. — 

Thus the heritage of Israel as a heavenly city and a spiri- 
tual church becomes an exalted and eternal treasure far 
more precious than any material city ever could be. When 
the Psalmist teaches us that, “The Lord is good to all, and 
His tender mercies are over all His works,” he reveals to 
us the fundamental treasure of all the Divine gifts whether 
_ in heaven or in earth —the golden foundation, the real sub- 
stance of the New Jerusalem, from which the more and more 
external blessings of creation proceed in the Divine order 
of their development. To care more for the outward ex- 
pressions of this Divine love and goodness than for their 
source, is to lose the substance out of them, and receive the 
gift without the Giver, which robs it of its significance and 
eternal value. 

To say with Israel of old, “Thy Word is a lamp to my 
feet and a light unto my path,” and fail to realize that the 
light of the Divine wisdom, the shining forth of the Divine 
love, is as substantial as the shining of the earthly sun, and 
reveals a world as substantial, aye, even more substantial, 
eternal, and satisfying, is to fail to exercise the higher powers 
of human reason, and it is also to fail to catch the deeper, 
holier meanings and eternal verities, in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and thus to fail to enter in through the gates, into 
the real eternal city, Jerusalem, of which it is written : — 

I saw no temple therein; 

For the Lord God, the Almighty and the Lamb, 
Are the temple of it. 

And the city hath no need of the sun, 

Neither of the moon to shine upon it, 

For the glory of God did lighten it, 

And the Lamb is the lamp thereof, 


And the nations shall walk in the light of it, 
And the kings of the earth bring their glory into it. 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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COLOR IN THE WORD. II. 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE ITS CORRESPONDENCE BY 
AN APPEAL TO THE FACTS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 


OF COLOR. 


- One of the perceptions of the Most Ancient Church was 
that of the divine influences of the Lord flowing down into 
the souls of men, as love and wisdom. This, however, in 
the Ancient Church assumed a more external form, that 
_ is, the knowledge that goodness and truth form the life of 
man, and therefore are to be found in natural forms in the 
outward universe. But among the descendants of that 
church, who lapsed into idolatry, the tradition took a new 
form, and was resolved into the doctrine of dualism, one of 
the factors of which was benevolent, and the other malevo- 
lent. And this found its image in the great conflict between 
light and darkness. This led to the belief that there were 
only two primary colors— white and black —all the inter- 
vening links being ascribed to the mixture of these elemental 
colors. The evidence of this was found in the varying 
colors attending sunrise and sunset, which was regarded as 
the result of the strife for mastery between light and dark- 
ness, or therefore as conditions put on by those elements 
showing victory or defeat. | 

But further than this: the deities of those degenerated 
nations were also divided into two classes — good and evil 
—and to each some form and color was ascribed, and this 
led, in course of time, to a fabricated system of symbolic 
colors, which took the place of the representatives of the 
older churches. This symbolism spread widely in Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, Persia, India, China, and Mexico, and still 
remains, in some form, among their descendants. 
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It is remarkable, that in the early chapters of Genesis we 
find mention of only two colors—red (Odoum, red earth), 
and green, the color of the herb. Though mention is made 
of plants bearing seed, no mention is made of either flower 
or blossom, nor of any color for robes until we come to the 
coat of many colors made for Joseph by his father Jacob. 
Yet we know that five or six thousand years before this 
robes of various colors were worn, for we have remains of 
them still, and the Babylonish inscriptions and sculpture, 
and the Egyptian mummies and hieroglyphics testify not 
only to their use, but to the admirable quality of their colors, 
and the stability of their pigments. It must be remembered, 
however, that their sculpture and to a great extent their 
colors, were confined to the temples or other official 
buildings. 

In looking at these, however, and at the gross symbolism 
with which they were connected, especially as to dualism, 
we must not forget how easily tradition falls into super- 
stition, and how readily true representatives become falsified. 


FALSE SYMBOLISM. 


It may be interesting to note how colors are regarded by 
some writers on the symbolism of the Bible, for we shall see 
how far tradition has wandered with them into mere super- 
stition. In Daubuz’s “Symbolical Dictionary” (pp. 55, 56) 
we read : 


Color, which is outwardly seen in the habit of the body, is usually 
used to denote the true state of the person or subject to which it is 
applied, according to the nature of it. Black denotes affliction, disaster, 
and anguish. It is the color of approaching death, or of the sorrow 
which the foresight of it causes. Pale signifies disease, mortality, or 
affliction arising from them. Red, joy, with or after a great battle or 
slaughter. Red and blood are explanatory of each other. White, the 
symbol of beauty, comeliness, joy, and riches. _ 


Precisely the same symbolism, though in other words, is 
given in Mills’s “Sacred Symbology.” 
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The same terms and definitions are given by other writers 
on symbology, but this kind of symbolism is not only super- 
ficial, it is unsatisfactory. It can have but a very partial 
application. It has no relation whatever to color as an effect 
of light and its refraction, and is evidently based on that 
form of tradition which has passed into superstition, and has 
been drawn from the imaginary symbolism of the dark ages, 
bearing evidence in itself of the channels through which it 
has come down to us. 

A true symbolism to be applicable to the exposition of 
the Divine Word must be based not on supposed resem- 
blances, which may appear only to certain minds, but on 
the inflexible laws of cause and effect, and must realize the 
fact that natural things and laws are not merely similar in 
appearance and effect to spiritual things and laws, but that 
the former are the very outcome of the latter, their earthly 
garb. It must be so with color. The relation between 
material and spiritual light governs and controls, nay even 
causes, all the effects we see around us, and it is the neglect 
of this law as a first fundamental principle, which has led all 
writers on the symbolism of color so widely astray. An 
imaginary similarity has been looked for, such as red as the 
color of blood, and this has been taken as the whole truth, 
and though in one or two instances it has been almost im- 
possible to miss a true interpretation, the spiritual truth 
still lies hidden, because the relation between it and the 
outward effect is not recognized. In numberless instances 
the plan only darkens knowledge, and hides the real truth 
of the Word. 


COLOR IN THE OTHER LIFE. 


Colors are also seen in the other life, which for splendor and brilliance 
are so far in excess of the brightness of colors in the world, that they 
will scarcely admit of any comparison. They originate in the variegation 
of light and shade in the other life, and inasmuch as in that life it is 
light and intelligence and wisdom from the Lord which appears as light 
before the eyes of the angels and spirits, and at the same time inwardly 
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illuminates their understandings, therefore colors in the other life are in 
their essence the variations, or to use the expression, the modifications 
of intelligence and wisdom. The colors in the other life, not only with 
which the flowers are decorated, the atmospheres illustrated, and the 
rainbows varied, but also which are exhibited in other forms, have been 
so often seen by me, that it would be scarcely possible to enumerate all 
the different times. They derive their splendor from truth appertaining 
to intelligence, and their brilliance from good appertaining to wisdom, 
and the colors themselves are from the bright white and obscurity 
thereof; thus they are from light and shade like colorings in this 
world. Hence pis that the colors that are mentioned in the Word, as 
the colors of the precious stones in Aaron’s breastplate, and upon the 
garments of his sanctity, and the colors in the curtains of the tent 
where the ark was, and those which were in the stones of the founda- 
tions of the New Jerusalem, described by John in the Revelation, and 
elsewhere, represent such things as relate to intelligence and wisdom. 

. In general, so far as colors in the other life partake of splendor, 
and are derived from bright white, so far they are from truth which is 
of intelligence; and so far as they partake of brilliance, and are derived 
from purple, so far they are from good which is of wisdom. Those 
colors which hence derive their origin belong also to the province of 
the eyes. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4530.) 


Thus lucidly does Swedenborg describe the origin of 
color in the other life; but before we apply the same 
principles to this we must bear in mind that the light of 
the spiritual sun is divine truth and not its corresponding 
ultimate, and that the. substances upon which it falls are 
spiritual and celestial realities, and hence mobile and obedi- 
ent to all the divine influences. Hence the law here laid 
down, that colors are derived from the mixture of light and 
shade, does not necessarily belong to this world, where the 
mobility which exists in heaven finds its correspondence in 
refraction and absorption, which become the modifying 
forces of earthly colors. And therefore the law of color 
here is of a different character, because dealing with sub- 
stances in themselves inert. Here the colors of an object 
are alike to all eyes ; there, on the contrary, they vary with 
every individual according to his receptivity of intelligence 
and wisdom, and take their character not from the objective 
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but from the subjective side of sight. This is clear from 
what our author says of rainbows, which can exist here only 
from the refraction of the rays of light from minute drops 
of water, but which exist there in their essence, as repre- 
sentatives of celestial affection and thought. 

Yet though it is certain that Swedenborg was acquainted 
with Newton’s theory of the constitution of light, and with 
the experiments which he made with the prism, by which 
he divided the single ray of light into seven component 
parts or colors, he has in many parts of his writings repeated 
the statement already quoted, that all colors are derived from 
white light and shade. We can account for this only on the 
supposition that in those places he refers principally to the 
origin of color in the spiritual and not in the natural world. 
He must have been aware that the white light of the sun is 
capable of being decomposed into colors, and therefore of 

the fact that certain colors in certain proportions produce 
the white in those passages he appears to ascribe rather to_ 
shade than to licht itself. It is only in this sense we can 
understand suc’; .assages which otherwise appear opposed 
not only to the science of our day but to that of his own. 

But there are other forms in which the statement in 
regard to color appears to strike us. In the natural world 
color and form reveal to us only the characters and uses of 
the objects around us. We may, after instruction, see in 
them the representations of angelic and divine ideas, but 
these are not traceable to the objects themselves. To the 
good or evil man, to the intelligent or ignorant, the colors 
and forms appear the same. In the heavenly life this is far 
otherwise. Things there are both subjective and objective. 
They not only assume more beautiful forms and tints, ac- 
cording to angelic states, but they are in themselves revela- 
tions of the interior states and affections of the angels 
themselves, and glow in beauty and brilliance as man ad- 
vances in wisdom and goodness. In this respect, therefore, 
colors in the two worlds are entirely different. 
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But there is yet a more important difference, and one 
which it is imperative we should notice. All light in the 
angelic world, we are frequently told in the writings, pro- 
ceeds from the Lord’s divine wisdom. With this wisdom, 
or truth, as it proceeds from Him, goodness or love is always 
present as its active principle or life. The two can never 
there be separated, as on earth, the one from the other. 
Earthly colors appear to vary according as the rays from 
the red end of the spectrum descend towards and unite with 
the violet rays from the other end, as they advance towards. 
the red. Now let us take one of these as representing the 
celestial love of God, and the other as representing the spir- 
_ itual love of the neighbor. We shall at once see how these 
ascend or descend one into the other modifying each in turn. 
But as their reception is not into perfect minds, another ele- 
ment must come in, and add still further modification. 
That element is the motive and nature of the angelic minds 
themselves, for this must necessarily affect the degree and 
method by which divine truth and goodness are received. 
Swedenborg frequently speaks of these as “states of ob- 
scurity,” or as states in which generals and not particulars 
are received. The intensity of the light, therefore, becomes 
the measure of the brilliance of the color in the\ objects 
seen, for it is the measure of the reception of divine good 
and truth in the angelic mind, while the sombreness ofthe 
color is the measure of the relative position and importanc 
of the sensual principle in their minds. The love of God 
has ever the tendency to descend into and animate the love 
of the neighbor; and the love of the neighbor has the same 
tendency to ascend into the love of the Lord, and it is these 
two operations, combined with the nature of the angels 
themselves, where perception is not active, that we think 
Swedenborg refers to by his law of color as described in the 
lucid and interesting passage we have quoted. 

Very interesting passages, rather wider in their applica- 
tion, are found in Arcana Coelestia, 4741, 4742, where our 
author, speaking of Joseph’s coat of many colors, says : — 
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Hereby is signified the appearances of truth... . That the quality 
of appearances is according to the truths derived from good, may be 
manifest from the appearances of truth when they are presented to view 
in the light of heaven. . .. This light, when it passes from heaven 
into the world of spirits, is there represented under the appearance of 
various colors which, in beauty, variety, and pleasantness, immeasurably 
exceed the colors which are seen from the light of the world. 


Here the variety of colors, even in the other world, are 
traced to the shade existing in the individual mind, called 
by Swedenborg “the appearances of truth.” But as these 
“appearances” are common not only to the world of spirits 
but also in the angelic heavens (for truth apart from appear- — 
ances can only exist in the Divine), we are therefore enabled 
to trace the origin of color there, its brilliance and bright- 
ness corresponding to the higher degrees of angelic recep- 
tion of truth, not as their own, but as the Lord’s. 

Seeing, then, the origin of color in the heavens, we may 
easily see how, with the men of the Most Ancient Church, 
who had open intercourse with celestial angels, all nature 
was an open book, and its colors a revelation of truth, and 
how it was that when that church ceased, and the appear- 
ances of truth became more dense, the world:lost some of 
its glorious coloring with the translation of the divine lan- 
guage from celestial perception to knowledge. 

In further illustration of this subject in the Arcana Cee- 
lestia, Swedenborg introduces the rainbow, and says it is 
necessary there should be bright sunlight on the one side 
and dark clouds on the other. But this is only a part of the 
truth. There is another condition, or rather, two, the angle 
at which the sun’s rays strike the raindrops, and the angle 
at which the reflection strikes the eye. It is interesting 
also to note that the two colors principally composing the 
bow are red and violet. | 

If this be so, color is an essential part of the sun’s light, 
made visible to us under certain conditions, which seem to 
separate its component parts, though as a whole they appear 
to us, at least for the greater part of the day, as pure white. 
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Spiritually, and it is thus Swedenborg generally speaks 
of light, as the correspondent of truth, there is and can be 
only one source of light, but in that light there is infinite 
variety, that is to say it is not simply infinite in its extent 
but in its adaptation to human needs. These infinite varie- 
ties are brought out by the dark background of the human 
proprium, and it is to illustrate this fact that Swedenborg 
so frequently speaks of there being only two colors —white, 
the color of the divine truth, and black, the modifying color 
of man himself. He does not mean to teach, and, indeed, 
says so, that red, green, blue, and yellow, are produced by 
mixing black and white, but that spiritually those colors, or 
appearances of truth, are the result of the darkened medium 
of man’s mind. 


THE LIGHT OF THE SUN. 


Sunlight is invisible to us. We only know it by what it 
reveals to us of the outside world. Its own colors we can- 
not see until we have supplied some object upon which the 
rays may fall, or some artificial means of separating them, 
such, for instance, as a prism — with two great exceptions, 
the glorious colors of cloud and sky at sunrise and sunset, 
and the rainbow to which we have already alluded. Here 
the means of judging of the colors are supplied by Nature 
herself. In the former cases the atmosphere is filled with 
innumerable minute particles of dust, suspended because 
individually they are too small and too light to fall to the 
earth. These particles are more dense, and larger in size, 
as they approach the earth, and smaller as they ascend 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere where the air is 
more attenuated. Hence the blue sky overhead and the 
greys of the horizon, though seen from the mountain’s top, 
both change into absolute blackness. 

Here, again, correspondence helps us to understand the 
natural phenomena, while the natural phenomena help us to 
grasp the spiritual fact underlying them. The divine revela- 
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tions to the spiritual man come as the midday summer rays, 
with light and heat inseparably united. We see the one 
and feel the other, without feeling that they can be sepa- 
rated. A cloud comes over the face of the sky, and both 
are diminished. The earth revolves a little further on its 
axis and both are lost. When the night of trial or trouble 
is over, comes a new revelation. “The evening and the 
morning” are a new day. Bright reds, orange yellows, 
and even deep purples overspread the eastern sky, reaching 
even to the zenith, and these descending into the very outer 
life tell them first of love and then of light. They reveal 
to us less of the divine light but more of the divine love, 
which is given to elevate us, as a preparation for new and 
higher conceptions of the divine character, and to cheer and 
support us till temptation be lost in victory. While tempta- 
tion night lasts the truths of the divine Word shine out in 
our souls like stars, but always with a cold light, the light 
pointing to duties repugnant to our natural minds, but the 
only evidences that can be given of our Father’s love. 
They seem, indeed, to be so small we can scarcely even 
glance them; but in themselves they are glorious suns, 
though seemingly so far from us. A curious fact, too, is 
the apparently sudden clearing of. the:sky as night comes 
on. The cloudy sky seems to become cloudless, and then 
stars shine brightly though shortly before the sun itself was 
obscured. Astronomers even tell us that for their minute 
observations an absolutely cloudless sky is not the best. 
Just so the divine truth in the memory sparkles in the 
cloudy night of trial, filling our souls with faith and hope. 
But to what are the glorious colorings of sunrise and 
sunset due? Certainly not to the sun, but to the position 
of the earth and to its atmosphere. While sunset “ gilds 
the sky” to us, but a short distance west and glorious sun- 
light floods the scene. Yet the longer we look as this light 
passes through dense strata, the more gorgeous do the 
colors become. But the dust there is not from the sun but 
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from the earth. Most of us recollect the magnificent sun- 
sets which followed the stupendous volcanic outburst at 
Krakatoa, due to the immense volume of minute particles 
of dust which circled around the upper regions of the 
atmosphere for months. 

Dust is the evidence not of a heavenly but of an earthly 
condition. The things of earth and of bodily sensation, with 
which all our knowledge is connected, are at times more 
closely connected with our sensible individuality than are 
those of the internal man. We are, or seem to be, more 
really united with them, and especially so when spiritual. 
night is approaching, and we recede from internal percep- 
tion and thought. It is then that the divine love seems to 
come down more vividly into our minds. We see the divine 
care and feel the divine presence in the outer things of life, 
in our homes, in the delight of civil duty. These are the 
spiritual dust particles, separated indeed from the natural 
mind by the action of the divine sun, and floating above it, 
but serving to show the Lord and His character in the most 
lovable forms and in the most attractive colors. The sun- 
set, with its glories, is but the prophecy of a more glorious 
morning, itself also the prophecy of a brighter day, when 
the brilliant rays cast across the sky shall change into the 
perfect light and love of celestial and spiritual conjunction 
with the Lord and heaven, the harbinger of that day when 
our “sun shall no more go down, nor. our moon withdraw 
itself.” 


THE TRINE IN COLOR. 


Let us look at the threefold character of the mind, as © 
represented in the trinity of essential colors. It is true 
that the three degrees, internal, interior, and exterior, are 
discrete, but we are not to suppose that there are no con- 
tinuous degrees. The red, green, and violet, the primaries, 
are really discrete, and produce a perfect white light by 
their admixture, but at the same time it is possible to mix 
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any two together, and by varying the relative quantities to 


produce an indefinite number of tints. In speaking of 
these, however, it must be understood all through, that we 
do not refer to mixtures of colored pigments, but to that of 
colored light. Truth in its internals is only the form of 
love, but it is love in all the infinite varieties of celestial 
apprehension and reception ; yet through all, as the great 
modifying power, is the principle of love, for in outer nature 
as the heat rays increase, so also in the same proportion 
does the intensity of color. As the waves shorten, and the 
celestial love of the Lord flows into the interior of the 
mind, it assumes a new character. There is less of 
the warmth, but more intensity in the brightness or lumi- 
nosity of character. The love of the Lord, represented by 
the red, gives place to the love of His truth with its rational 
perceptions, and we have the green of the spectrum, with 
the changes on the one side caused by a descent of the red, 
producing orange and yellow, and on the other, through the 
ascent of the violet, producing all shades of purple and 
blue, or in other words all those forms of truth proceeding 
from bringing spiritual truth down into the actualities of 
life, for the violet is the chemical agent of life, and acts, 
like the love of the neighbor, in bringing down the life of 
the Lord into the external faculties of the soul. 

And just as the solar spectrum is said by scientists to 
yield at least two millions of varieties of tints, so the 
various combinations, like the combinations in differing 
quantities of the three primaries of these three principles 
produce all the varieties of human perception and thought, 
which are prefigured in outward nature by the infinite 
variety of tints which meet the human eye. 

There are two other effects of light which deserve notice. 
The first is the infinite variety of color and form shown by 
polarization. Here the insertion of a transparent or semi- 
transparent substance between the eye and reflected light, 
produces beautiful forms and colors, sometimes rapidly 
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changing and exquisitely beautiful, but all depending upon 
a separation of the color waves and a presentation of them 
in abnormal forms. To this same power or law is attribu- 
table all the beautiful hues of some of our most charming 
birds (that is, the peacock, kingfisher, humming bird, etc.), all 
of which vary into innumerable hues, as we change the posi- 
tion of the eye, giving us a perception of the many sides of 
truth, as it is reflected from the ever-varying conditions of | 
affection, thought, and life. . 

The other form to which we would allude, is that of the 
disease known as Darwinism, or color blindness. We know 
from experience that this disease is very widely spread, es- 
pecially among men, for it rarely occurs among females. 
Those suffering from it generally find a difficulty in distin- 
guishing red or green, though occasionally other colors are 
involved. The lost color usually assumes a brownish cast, 
with none of the special characteristics of the true color, 
and with very little of its brilliance. The cause seems to 
be that the cones or tubes of the retina are unaffected either 
by the short rays or waves of the one, or the longer waves 
of the other. Though in each case the eye is capable of per- 
fectly distinguishing some of the intervening tints. 

Does not this disease point to a mental one in which 
either love or truth ceases to be discerned? When red is 
absent it corresponds to a state of faith alone, where doc- 
trine takes the place of love, and the soul is cold both toward 
God and man. When the green is lost it corresponds to a 
state in which mere emotion reigns, but where true doctrine 
is uncared fory and the love becomes natural and even 
sensual. Both rest upon the separation of charity from 
faith, with the consequent loss of all the delights each has 
to give. 

There are also laws of transmission which show points of 
extreme interest, when viewed in the light of correspond- 
ence. We usually imagine that colored mediums invariably 
pass their own colors to transmitted light. But this is not 
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always the case. Some substances have the power of ab- 
sorbing the colored rays, or rays of certain lengths, and 
apparently of destroying them. A very pretty experiment ~ 
is shown in Rood’s “Color.” In a dark room allow a ray of 
light from a white cloud to pass through a slit upon a color- 
less glass of pure water, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
On entering the water the ray is of course slightly bent. 
If now the eye is so placed as to receive the transmitted 
ray, it will be found to be decidedly blueish. If now a small 
quantity of milk be stirred into the water, the reflected light 
will still be found to be white, but the transmitted light will 
be yellowish, and as the quantity is increased passing from 
yellow through orange to red. The same effects, though 
‘ with other results as to color, follow other mixtures. 

Another interesting experiment may be made with a piece 
of red glass. If this be placed on a piece of black cloth, the 
reflected light will still be white; but the transmitted light 
will be red, not because the glass is red, but because the 
composition of the glass is such that it filters out or absorbs 
all rays besides the red ones. In common practice therefore 
the photographer filters out all light except the red rays, 
which do not affect his chemicals, and thus carries on his 
operations in safety. 

A third experiment of a more extraordinary character is 
more easily made, but more difficult of explanation. On a 
sheet of red paper, hung upon the wall, place a small square 
of white paper. Now put near it on the same wall a sheet 
of white paper. Look intently on the white piece on the 
first sheet for half a minute. Then turn the eyes to the 
sheet of white paper, and after a few seconds it will be seen 
to appear as greyish, with a red patch similar to the original 
white one. The only explanation is that the retina consists 
of a number of minute nerve points, each of which receives 
impressions from one particular wave length, and that the 
phenomenon is due to those nerves becoming tired, and re- 
ceiving false impressions. 
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Now there is one important point on which these experi- 
' ments throw a valuable light. The question is frequently 
asked, “How can pure divine truth pass through a con- 
taminated medium without being changed?” If the prophets 
were not regenerate men, and had not the highest venera- 
tion for the truth, how could it pass through their minds 
unchanged? The experiments give us aclue. The truth 
was transmitted through them just as light is reflected from 
the surface of the milky water or colored glass, without 
taking the slightest particle from the character of the 
thought or affection of the prophet himself. When, how- 
ever, the prophet has to describe fallen states of the church 
or mind, he writes from transmitted light, or from the divine 
truth as seen from natural and not from spiritual light — 
from light as shown upon the dark absorbing ground of his 
natural mind. 

These facts help s us rationally to understand how many 
statements in the writings are to be understood. When 
speaking of the blackness and darkness of the infernal 
regions, Swedenborg tells us that their spheres are the 
cause of the darkness in which the wretched inhabitants 
live. Let us remark that these spheres are real and not 
imaginary things, that they consist of real spiritual sub- 
stances, and we shall at once see that these substances 
absorb, destroy, or turn into and transmit in livid colors the 
glorious light in which angels live. 

We have used the two terms absorption and refraction, 
and it is useful to notice how in many cases one of- these 
interferes with the other, principally due to the angle at 
which the object is seen. We have a good illustration of 
this in the facet of a cut diamond. If a diamond be held in 
the direct light of the sun, we find that it refracts not one 
but many colors, each facet showing a different tint. A 
minute change in its position and the part which sent out a 
dazzling bluish-white light sends out an equally dazzling 
orange-yellow, or a heavenly blue. These changes are not 
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due to absorption, but to refraction. If, again, we flook at 
a tree, while the air is still the leaves appear of a uniform 
green; but when the wind violently sways the boughs, we ‘ 
may notice that in certain positions the upper sides of the 
leaves appear of a creamy white, lighter indeed than their 
under surfaces. This is due to the same law, and both 
represent changes of color in the other life, and mental 
changes in this, depending not on the objects themselves, 
but on our method of approaching and accepting them, and 
giving us a clear illustration of the difference which Sweden- 
borg frequently speaks of as between a negative and an 
affirmative spirit. | 

It is not worth while now to compare the corpuscular and 
undulatory theories of colors. The former has been so 
completely discredited by modern investigation that it is 
almost forgotten. But the modern system is by no means 
settled. The theory that heat and light are produced in the 
sun by the deflagration of metals or the incandescence of 
certain gases, is the result of a merely materialistic view of 
creation. Before it can be really demonstrated that the 
various colors of light are produced by the incandescence 
of metallic substances similar to those found on our earth 
—a theory based on the fact that somewhat similar lines in| 
the spectrum are so produced —it would be necessary to 
prove that the upper or later strata of the earth’s crust were 
thrown off by the sun in the condition-we find them, when 
on the other hand we have certain evidence that they have 
all been formed by deposition, and are all resolvable into | 
known gaseous elements. The iron and copper of the 
earth’s crust have no more been thrown off by the sun than 
its coal and limestone. It may be that we are unable to 
convert gases and extended substances into solid‘ and com- 
pacted forms, but we are able, by certain elaborate processes, 
to reconvert them into original forms. We are told in the 
writings that the heat and light of the sun of heaven flow 
into and animate the dead sun of our system, and it there- 
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fore appears to us that it is in the heat and light of that 
higher sun that we must seek and can only find the true 
origin of all color—that is in Him who is the only and 


everlasting light. 
EDWARD MADELEY. 
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THE NEED OF BELIEF IN DIVINE REVELATION 


It is an oft-repeated teaching of the New Church that, 
for his knowledge of spiritua] things, man is wholly depend- 
ent on Divine revelation. “If there were not a Word, no 


one would have a knowledge of God, of heaven and hell, of. 


the life after death, and still less of the Lord.” Such is the 
heading of a chapter in the treatise entitled, “Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem concerning the Sacred Scripture,” 
n. 114; and the same heading is found in the corresponding 
chapter of the “True Christian Religion,” n. 273. Other 
strong statements are the following : — 


Knowledge about God, and hence the acknowledgment of God, can- 


not be given without revelation; and knowledge about the Lord, and 


hence the acknowledgment that in Him dwelleth all the fulnéss of 
Divinity bodily, cannot be given except from the Word, which is the 
crown of revelations; for man, by the revelation which is given, is able 
to approach God and to receive influx, and so from natural to become 
spiritual. (True Christian Religion, 11.) % 

Man, without a revelation from the Divine, cannot know anything 
about eternal life, nor even anything about God, and still less about 
love to and faith ia,Him; for mian is born into mere ignorance, and 
must, after birth, learn from worldly things everything from which he 
must form his understanding. He is also born hereditarily into every 
evil which is of self-love and love of the world. The delights thence 
perpetually reign, and suggest such things as are diametrically opposed 
to the Divine. Hence, now, it is that man of himself knows nothing 
about eternal life; wherefore there must necessarily be a revelation to 
communicate such knowledge. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10318.) 

It is believed in the world that man from the light (/umen) of nature, 
thus without revelation, can know many things which are of religion, as 


that there is a God, that He is to be worshipped and also loved, like- 


wise that man is to live after death, and many other things which de- 
pend on these. ... But I have been instructed by much experience 
that man of himself knows nothing at all about Divine things and 
about the things which relate to heavenly and spiritual * without 
revelation. (/did., 8944.) 
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Such is the uniform teaching. But two questions may 
naturally arise in connection with it. First, Howvis it to 
be reconciled with Swedenborg’s statement that “there is a 
universal influx from God into the souls of men, that there 
is a God, and that Heis one”? This is the precise lan- 
guage used jn “True Christian Religion,” n. 8; and it is 
corroborated in other places. Indeed, the thought is in 
some passages still further expanded, so as to include an 
innate perception that God is a man, and that human beings 
live after death. Thus we read :— 


In the thought of his spirit every man sees God as a man, even he 
who in the thought of his body sees Him like a cloud, a mist, air, or 
ether, and even he who has denied that God is a man. . . . To think of 
God as a man has been implanted in every spirit. That this comes 
through an influx of the Lord into the interiors of their thoughts is evi- 
dent from the fact that in all the heavens angels acknowledge the Lord 
alone. (Apocalypse Explained, 1115.) 


Still further the teaching is: — 


With every man who is in conjunction with heaven, there is a some- 
thing implanted concerning his life after death. This something im- 
planted is from no other source than from influx out of heaven, that is, 
through heaven from the Lord, by means of spirits who are adjoined to 
man from the world of spirits. (Heaven and Hell, 602.) 


If, then, man has this intuitive perception of the great 
truths of religion, why should he be so dependent on reve- 
lation? Why should it be so emphatically declared that, 
“without a revelation from the Divine, he cannot know any- 
thing about eternal life, nor even anything about God, and 
still less about love to and faithin Him”? The answer is, 
that what is thus interiorly perceived does not take the form 
of knowledge. It does not come to the natural conscious- 
ness, but exists rather as a predisposition towards the truth 
whenever the latter shall be outwardly revealed. By means 
of it one is enabled to distinguish between truth and falsity 
when they are presented to him. If told that there is a 
God, and that He is man, his heart responds to the teach- 
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ing; he answers in effect, “That is what I have always 
thought and believed.” When any contrary doctrine is 
taught he inwardly feels that it cannot be true. This dis- 
crimination would be impossible were there not, as it were, 
written on the tablets of his deeper nature something which 
agrees or disagrees with what is communicated to him from 
without, and therefore causes him to affirm or deny it. 

We find a confirmation of these statements in the very 
passages which tell about the intuitive perception of funda- 
mental truths. Thus it is to be noticed that the “ universal 
influx from God, that there is a God, and that He is one” 
(True Christian Religion, 8), is “into the souls of men.” 
And of the soul we are taught that it — 

Is the inmost and highest part of man, and the influx from God 


enters into that, and descends thence into those things which are below, 
and vivifies them according to reception. (/67d.) 


Still further we read in the same number : — 


The truths which will be of faith indeed flow in by hearing, and so 
are implanted in the mind, thus below the soul. But man, by these 
truths, is only disposed for receiving the influx from God through the 
soul; and as the disposition is, such is the reception, and such the trans- 
formation of natural faith into spiritual faith. 

Again, it may not have been noticed that in the quotation 
from the “ Apocalypse Explained” the way in which every 
one is said to see God as man is with “the thought of his 
spirit.” On this point the following explanation is given : — 

A man is in the thought of his spirit when he thinks abstractly, and 
in the thought of his body when he does not think abstractly. That 
every man in the thought of his spirit sees God as man has been made 
evident to me by men after death, who are then in the ideas of the 


spirit; for after death men become spirits, and then it is impossible for 
them to think of God otherwise than as man. (Apocalypse Explained, 


IIIS.) 

So, too, the “something implanted concerning life after 
death,” mentioned in the passage from “ Heaven and Hell,” 
is ascribed to “those who are in conjunction with heaven.” 
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So far as any one is ruled by the love of self and of the 
world, he cannot be in conjunction with heaven ; his mind is 
not opened upwards, but is closed to the perception of spir- 
itual truth. Whenever the latter is made known to him by 
revelation, he is predisposed to doubt and deny it; there is 
no place for it in his heart. He will recognize and welcome 
heavenly verities, only so far as he is ready to lead a 
heavenly life. This is in accordance with the Lord’s saying, 
“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

The fact is that spiritual truth, in order to be acknowl- 
edged as truth, must enter the mind in two ways. It must 
flow down from above, and it must be revealed from below. 
The two witnesses are always necessary, in order that recep- 
tion may be complete. “I am one that bear witness of my- 
self, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me.” 
Such is our Lord’s teaching. When He gave it He was 
present in the flesh. Men saw His form, heard His voice, 
and paid attention to His words. Some received His mes- 
sage with delight, while others rejected it altogether. The 
difference between the two classes was that the first per- 
ceived the truth of what He taught, as something inwardly 
preexisting in their minds, to which they gladly gave assent ; 
whereas the second were deaf to any such prompting, and 
wholly unconscious of it. Because their hearts were har- 
dened, their inner ears were closed. They did not hear the 
voice of the Father within them, and so the Lord’s sayings 
awakened no response. The Lord outwardly speaks to us 
now by means of His revealed Word. But whether we 
listen or not, depends on the same condition. There must 
be an inward witness giving affirmative answer, if we are to 
make His sayings our own sincere belief. The whole mat- 
ter is summed up in a brief statement in “ True Christian 
Religion,” n. 11, where we read :— 


The faith of God enters into man through a prior way, which is from 
the soul into the higher parts of the understanding; but knowledges 
concerning God enter through a posterior way, because they are imbibed 
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- from the revealed Word, by the understanding, through the senses of 


the body; and there is a meeting of the influxes in the midst of the 
understanding ; and natural faith, which is only persuasion, there be- 
comes spiritual, which is real acknowledgment; wherefore the human 
understanding is as a refining vessel, in which the change is effected. 


Thus the inward intuition is necessary, in order to con- 
firm the outward revelation ; and the outward revelation is 
equally necessary for giving form and expression to the 
inward intuition. The truth which shines from within does 
not formulate itself. It needs to be clothed in definite 
terms of language which enter from without, and constitute 
the body whereof it is the soul. Hence it is that external 
revelation from God, claiming to be such, and recognized as 
such, is indispensable. 

We come now to the second point of difficulty. If man 
cannot, without revelation, know that there is a God, or a 
life after death, or acknowledge any of the truths of religion, 


why is it that a certain belief in these things was held by 


ancient heathen philosophers, and is now held by certain 
nations which have not the light of the Gospel? The 
answer is, in both cases, that they have derived their knowl- 
edge from former revelations which have been made on the 
earth. God has never left mankind without definite testi- 
mony concerning Himself. From the beginning there have 
been some among men with whom He has established a 
direct compact or covenant on the basis of revealed truth. 
Those with whom this relationship existed have constituted 
His church. We are taught that, before the time of Moses, 
or even of Abraham, there was such a church, which was 
widely spread over Asia and parts of Africa. Prior to that 
church there existed one still more ancient. Each of those 
churches had its own distinctive revelation. Concerning 
the later of the two, Swedenborg writes : — 

That there has been some religion from the most ancient times, and 


that the inhabitants of the world everywhere have known about God, 
and something about the life after death, has not been from themselves, 
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or from their own intelligence, but from the ancient Word . . . and at 
a later period from the Israelitish Word. From these two Words re- 
ligious systems emanated into the Indies and their islands; through 
Egypt and Ethiopia into the kingdoms of Africa; from the maritime 
parts of Asia into Greece; and thence into Italy. But, because the 
Word could not be written otherwise than by representatives, which are 
such things in the world as correspond to heavenly things and thence 
signify them, therefore the religions of the Gentile nations were turned 
into idolatries, and in Greece into fable, and the Divine attributes and 
properties into as many gods, over whom they made one supreme whom 
they called Jove, perhaps from Jehovah. It is known that they hada 
knowledge of Paradise, of the Deluge, of the Sacred Fire, and of the 
Four Ages, from the first or Golden Age to the last or Iron Age, as in 
Daniel ii. 31-35. (True Christian Religion, 275.) 


Again we read to the same effect :— 


Do you believe that the wise men of old, as Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, 
and others, who wrote about God and about the immortality of the soul, 
took it first from their own understanding? No; but from others, by 
tradition from those who first gained their knowledge from the ancient 
Word, of which we have spoken above. Neither do writers on natural 
theology derive any such thing from themselves; but they merely con- 
firm by rational deductions those things which they know from the 
church in which the Word is; and there may be some among them who 
confirm and yet do not believe them. (/did., 273.) 


Thus plainly and emphatically are we taught that Divine 
revelation is an absolute necessity for man, if he is to have 
knowledge of anything above the plane of nature. This 
teaching is easily confirmed by all observation and experi- 
ence. Men everywhere have such ideas of spiritual sub- 
jects as are found in the communities in which they live. 
That is to say, they imbibe in general what is taught them. 
The child of heathen parents has no more hesitation about 
worshipping his idol than one born in a Christian country 
has about worshipping the Lord. The standard of religious 
belief in any part of the world is the revelation, either 
genuine or perverted, which claims authority. So, too, if 
we ourselves look back to our childhood, we see that we did 
‘not draw our thoughts of God and of the future life from 
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the depths of our inner consciousness, but from the instruc- 
tions of our elders, who, in their turn, were ‘indebted for- 
their knowledge to the Scriptures, which they set before 
our minds as the source of Divine light. Had we been left 
' wholly to ourselves, with no information from without, we 
should have been as ignorant of our Lord God and Saviour 
as is the veriest savage. 

This doctrine of revelation, and of a series of revelations 
from the beginning, is directly opposed to the evolutionary 
theory of the present day, which would persuade us that 
man’s religious condition and belief are the result of purely 
natural development, without any help from above or within. 
If any proof were needed of the fallacy of this position, it 
would be afforded by the fact that the supreme culmination 
of religious thought and life on the earth was reached nine- 
teen hundred years ago in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To His coming all previous ages looked forward. 
To Him all subsequent time looks back as to the One Who, 
among those born of women, stands absolutely alone, 
“ whose domjnion is an everlasting dominion, .and his king- 
dom is from generation to generation.” If evolution could 
account for all other phenomena, it cannot surely account 
for Him. The line of continuous development was rudely 
sundered when He appeared. History would clearly show 
that that line has been similarly sundered many times, if it 
did not show even more clearly that no such line ever 
existed. 

But this is a digression. Resuming our main course of 
thought, we come at once to the proposition that, if Divine 
revelation is a necessity for man, belief in that revelation is 
equally necessary. To receive it in its fulness, to preserve 
it in its purity, to make it the law of life and a living cove- 
nant or bond of conjunction with the Lord Himself, is the 
only way of using it aright, the only suitable return which 
can be rendered for so priceless a possession. Indeed, un- 
less there are those among men by whom it is thus believed 
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and cherished, it might as well not have been given. As 
long as the Israelites, for instance, were faithful and obedi- 
ent to the law and the prophets, the latter served as a con- 
necting link between earth and heaven. But, so far as they 
disregarded or perverted the Divine teachings, that connec- 
tion was broken, and spiritual life departed from them. In 
this way their church came to its end; so that when the 
Lord was in the world He quoted against them the prophecy 
of Isaiah: “ This people honoreth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. Howbeit in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” Like- 
wise, as we know, the first Christian church has spiritually 
died, because it has extinguished the pure light of the Gos- 
pel by its evil life and false interpretations. It has, in fact, 
made the Word of God of none effect through its traditions. 
One of its great branches has held for its leading tenet that 
all authority over holy things is vested in a mere man, whose 
judgment is declared infallible, while another has openly 
maintained that faith alone, without regard to the life men 
lead, is the means of salvation. Both of these monstrous 
claims have been professedly based on the sacred Scriptures. 
Thus has a genuine belief in the Scriptures as a perfect 
Divine revelation been destroyed. Thus have the Scriptures 
ceased to be the acknowledged means whereby the Lord 
speaks to us to-day as plainly as He spoke to them of old 
time ; the means whereby we may, if we will, be brought 
into His presence and kept under His influence. The natu- 
ral reaction against these unreasonable doctrines has resulted 
in bringing the Bible itself into discredit. It is, as all must 
see, no longer regarded as the unquestionable source of 
authority, but is becoming the subject of dispute and criti- 
cism. Around it the religious wars of the present age are 
fiercely raging. An attitude of doubt and mistrust towards 
it has taken the place of the former childlike confidence. 
Few are they, among so-called Christian people, who at this 
day consider it Divine truth itself, the voice of the Heavenly 
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_ Father speaking eternally to His children. And, yet, with- 
out this kind of trust in some definite revelation which 
makes known His nature and wishes, all trust in Him is 
gone. 

Surely, when such a condition of things exists, the time 
for a new revelation has arrived. Yea, mankind would 
perish without it. As New-Churchmen, we fervently believe 
that by the mercy of the Lord it has been provided. The 
Divine Word has been laid open to its depths, its hidden 
meaning has been brought to light, and the seeming incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of its literal sense have been 
reconciled. There is no longer any need of uncertainty as 
to what the Scriptures teach; for God is seen to speak 
through them with absolute precision and authority. 

Of the nature of this new revelation more will be said 
hereafter. Let us now pause for a moment to emphasize 
the importance of belief in what has been revealed. We 
have already seen that without such belief the church on 
earth must die. It is equally true that the same necessity 
_exists for the individual soul as for the church itself. Un- 
less you and I have some fixed principles derived from 
revealed truth which is to us Divine, true spiritual life and 
growth are impossible. Genuine religion is, in its essence, 
a personal relationship to the Lord. That relationship can 
be definitely established on no other basis than knowledge 
of and obedience to Him. In other words, we must learn 
what His commandments are, and then we must keep them. 
What He declares to be evil we must shun, because it is 
sin against Him; and what He declares to be good we must — 
love and do, because it is of and from Him. But suppose 
we are not ready to acknowledge that He gives us any such 
guidance. Suppose that we recognize no law but that of 
our own self-will or of the conventional standards of society. 
Suppose that the Bible is to us a mere compilation of human 
writings, and nowhere speaks with Divine authority. Sup- 
pose that our minds are closed to all higher light than that 
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of nature. In such case we may lead outwardly moral lives ; 

‘but religion is a thing unknown. Religion deals with the 
heart. It searches the motives. It does not ask how wé 
may appear in the sight of men, but what we are in the 
sight of God. He, our Heavenly Father and Saviour, is 
present everywhere within the sphere of its influence. To 
Him all thought and aspiration are directed, and from Him 
all light and knowledge proceed. Its purpose and consum- 
mation are, as we have seen, the doing of His will; and, in 
order that we may do His will, He must teach us what His 
will is. Any other conception of human life than this is 
earthy, animal, sensual. The pleasures of mere natural 
existence, with no regard for the future, no looking to Him 
who plans for eternity, are low and degrading, fit only for 
“the beasts that perish.” But the ability to know the Lord, 
and to be conjoined with Him heart and soul, is the attri- 
bute of a being who is immortal. And, obviously, the use 
and enjoyment of that attribute are made possible only by 
sincere belief in Divine revelation and by a life according 
to it. 

These considerations plainly show us what our duty is. 
The attitude maintained by us toward the truth which we 
profess to believe, and which we call Divine, should be that 
of reverent, unqualified acceptance. That truth should 
come to us with all the power which resides in the phrase, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” The fact that we do not fully 
understand it — which must needs be the case with all — 
should not cause us to reject any part of it, but should 
rather make us humble, more sensible of our own limita- 
tions, and ready to wait till the light more clearly shines. 
Those who act on this principle with respect to the doc- 
trines of the New Church, have seldom failed to see that 
what was once obscure becomes in due time bright and 
clear. Is it not, indeed, self-evident that what is true as af? 

“whole cannot be false in any essential particulars? As well 
might we say that a perfect human body could have blind 
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eyes or withered hands, as that a revelation worthy to be 
called Divine could be marred by serious defects. The 
teachings of the church in regard to affirmative and negative 
states of mind are very much to the point in this connec- 
tion. Thus we read in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 2568 : — 


There are two principles, one which leads to all folly and insanity, 
and another which leads to all intelligence and wisdom. The former. 
principle is to deny all things, or to say in one’s heart that he cannot be- 
lieve them before he is convinced by things which he can apprehend or 
believe by the senses: this is the principle that leads to all folly and 
insanity, and it is to be called the negative principle. The other princi- 
ple is to affirm the things which are of doctrine from the Word, or to 
think and believe in one’s self that they are true because the Lord has 
said them: this is the principle which leads to all intelligence and wis- 
dom, and is to be called the affirmative principle. Those who think 
from the negative principle, the more they consult what is rational, 
scientific, and philosophical, the more do they cast and precipitate 
themselves into darkness, till at length they deny all things. The 
causes are, that no one can apprehend higher things from lower ones, 
that is, spiritual and celestial things, still "less Divine, from lower ones, 
because they transcend all understanding, and, moreover, everything 
is then involved in negatives from the negative principle. But, on 
the contrary, those who think from the affirmative principle can confirm 
themselves by whatever things of reason, of outward knowledge, indeed, 
of philosophy, they have at command ; for all these are confirming things 
to them, and give them a fuller idea of the matter. 


Whether our general state with reference to revealed 
truth shall be affirmative or negative is largely, if not 
wholly, within our own control. For example, it is perfectly 
easy for any one to choose between thé two positions sug- 
gested by the following questions: “Shall I doubt and deny 
every statement of Swedenborg which I cannot rationally 
prove?” or, on the other hand, “Shall I, because of the 
truth already gained from his writings, believe that, in mat- 
ters which I do not yet fully understand, he is more likely 
to be correct than Iam?” In other words, shall our atti- 
tude towards him be that of suspicion or of confidence? 
Shall hé be to us a mere travelling companion with whom 
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we may dispute and argue, or do we accept him as our guide? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer which a sincere 
New-Churchman will give to these questions. Receiving 
the heavenly doctrines as a new and distinctive revelation of 
Divine truth, he has entire confidence in the capacity and 
fitness of the agent through whom those doctrines come. 
He sees that the latter are not Swedenborg’s mere opinions, 
the results of ordinary reasoning, but truth from the Lord 
Himself; and his acceptance of the message leads him to 
have faith in the messenger. But further consideration of 
the subject must be deferred to another paper. 
JAMES REED. 
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A GENERIC METHOD OF INTERPRETATION.* 


Tue New-Church student is in position to assume various 
points in reference to the interpretation of the Holy Word. 
In the first place he can begin his investigations with the 
assumption that the specific message of the great Swede is 
the revelation of the internal sense of the Word, and that. 
that revelation, irrespective of any other point, whether in 
philosophy, theology, or science, is the second coming of 
the Lord. To this primary assumption he can add the fur- | 
ther postulate, familiar to every New-Churchman, that the 
internal sense of the Word is a continued narrative of the 
creation, formation, and salvation of the human soul. 

Basing on this fundamental thought, the New-Church 
student evolves a more or less complete system of interpre- 
tation, which includes specific sentences (customarily used 
as texts for sermons or lectures), and sometimes an interpre- 
tation of one or more continued narratives, and now and 
again an attempt to follow the internal sense of an entire 
chapter or of an entire book. 

Each of these methods has its own uses, advantages, and 
shortcomings. But we are here concerned with the outline 
of a generic method, which will prove exceedingly useful to 
those who desire to make a careful study of the internal 
sense as a whole. 

In this method of procedure the student assumes that 
there are two conditions of man’s life, which are usually 
called the unregenerate and the regenerate condition. He 
may think of these two conditions along any line to which 
his mind has been accustomed. He may think of the unre- 


* This article is printed in the Review for its suggestive value, and not 
because the editors are ready to accept all the positions taken. But the com- 
parative method of study, while not new, is so valuable that we are glad to 
publish an article which calls attention to it afresh. The paper was written. 
for the Canada’ Association. — EDITORS. 
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generate period of man’s life as being a period of “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” during which a man is 
wicked, obstinate, disobedient, and iniquitous, and the period 
of regeneration, during which he becomes good. Or he 
may think of the unregenerate period of man’s life as being 
that early portion of his life, when he is living on his in- 
heritance, on his environment, on his proprium, and of the 
regenerate life as that later period in life, when the slumber- 
ing manhood in him is awakened, and the natural mind he 
borrowed from father and mother, from church and state, 
from kindergarten and college, is gradually laid by and for- 
gotten. “ The manner of thinking does not seriously inter- 
fere. The,fact remains that there is an unregenerate 
portion of life and a regenerate portion. And the generic 
statement may be made in this connection, that the Old 
Testament covers that period of man’s life which precedes 
the awakening of his spiritual life, or the establishment of 
his mental identity, or the arousing of his manhood ; while 
the New Testament covers that period of man’s life which 
comes after that awakening. In consonance with this idea 
the student can make such divisions of the two Testaments 
as seem to cover important epochs in the two life-periods, 
and can then gather facts from both Testaments afd com- 
pare them. Such comparison will be exceedingly useful. 
It assists materially in gaining an insight into the internal 
sense in its broad outlines, which is very desirable. 
To illustrate: There are three cases of the resurrection 
from the dead in each Testament. 
Old Testament : — 
1. The raising of the widow's son. (1 KiINGs xvii. 22.) 
2. Of the Shunamite’s son. (2 KINGs iv. 36.) 
3. Of the dead man, who touched the bones of Elisha. 
(2 KINGs xiii. 21.) 
New Testament : — 
1. The daughter of Jairus. (MARK v. 42.) 
2. The youth of Nain. (LUKE vii, 15.) 
3. Lazarus. (JOHN xi. 44.) 
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The three stories of the New Testament are replicas of 
those of the Old. They are the reiterations of the experi- 
ences in unregenerate days that mark regenerate life. If 
the stories be compared, it will be found that the first in 
each set is told as occurring in the upper story of a house 
in the city ; that the second is told as taking place near the 
wall or in the wall of the city ; and that the third takes 
place in the grave. This coordination of the two periods of 
life teaches important and valuable lessons to him who reads 
carefully and closely. He not only realizes that the Lord 
can awaken dormant faculties in the process of regenera- 
tion, but also before regeneration; that He can awaken 
them not only in the city and in the house — in the interiors 
of the mind— but also outside of the city, yea, among the 
resting places of the dead, in the outskirts of memory, 
among dead formalities, among lifeless observances. But I 
have no desire here to enter into details of study. I wish 
“only to call attention to this method of study which can, I 
think, safely be called the generic method. 

Take another instance: the feeding of the multitudes in 
each Testament. In the Old Testament story, bread and 
selav (Swedenborg leaves this Hebrew word untranslated) 
-are fed to the people. In the New, bread and fish. In the 
Old, Deity is invisible, in the New, He is visible. In each 
case Deity is at the centre of the picture; in each case 
twelve tribes (or twelve apostles) are placed around him; in 
each case there is a sense of order— the more elaborate 
order of the Old Testament, with three tribes toward each 
point of the compass, or the less elaborate order of the New, 
where the people are ordered to sit down in ranks of fifties 
and hundreds — but in each picture there is a sense of 
order; for how can Deity feed man unless there be a sense 
of order? Neitheris it my intention to go into further detail 
in this instance. One point however will bring out the 
relationship of the two periods of life, that is to say, of the 
two Testaments. In the Old Testament man contributes 
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nothing toward the bread from heaven and the se/av from 
the sea— God does it all. In the New, man must furnish 
his quota; he must furnish the five loaves and the two fishes, 
or there will be no miracle. 

Look at this point fora moment. Take the physical life 
first. From the moment of conception to the moment of 
birth, mother lives all of baby’s life for baby. From the 
moment of birth through the first few years, mother lives 
the greater part of baby’s life — she feeds, she clothes, she 
washes, she houses — she does nine-tenths and baby “ gives 
its tithe;” and as baby grows upward into physical responsi- 
bility it will be asked to do more and more, and live more 
and more of its physical life, until full physical inde- 
pendence is established. This is exactly true of the mind, 
point for point. Before reg@neration the Father in heaven 
bears man’s soul. He lives all of man’s spiritual life for 
him —all through physical infancy and youth — until the 
“man” awakes. But when the second birth takes place, 
when the sense of manhood’s mental responsibility of the 
duty and the privilege of the “sonship of God” comes to 
man, then man begins to live one-tenth of his spiritual life. 
Hence in the Old Testament God gives it all, in the New 
man gives his share. The student can readily continue the 
analogy. 

Take a third illustration in which periods overlap. Into the 
story of the Transfiguration there are six figures introduced : 
Jesus, Moses, Elijah, Peter, Jacob (James), and John. It is 
a familiar fact that the first three represent the threefold 
planes of the spiritual mind. The last three the same three 
planes in the natural mind. It is probably an equally familar 
fact that the Holy Book in speaking of Moses, Elijah, and 
Jesus emphasizes the fact that at the “death”’ of these three 
gigantic type-characters the “ body’. was not found. You 
will remember that it is said of Moses, that “no man 
knoweth his sepulchre to this day;” that Elisha being 
urged, allowed his scholars to hunt for the body of Elijah 
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for three days, but they found it not ; and that they found 
not the body of Jesus in the tomb. In other words, the 
Holy Book emphasizes the fact that when it speaks of spiri- 
tual types, it has nothing to do with bodies. This is, as I 
said, probably a familiar thought. But the fact that these 
spiritual types are evolved during the Old-Testament or un- 
regenerate period of life, is one of which the student may 
probably lose sight. It is therefore here emphasized and 
he is urged to review the “ Doctrine of Remains” thoroughly 
before entering further upon the study of the details of the 
Transfiguration narrative. 

These illustrations will doubtless serve to bring before 
the student the idea of what is meant by a generic method 
of interpretation, and every one who is interé$ted in the 
internal sense of the Word, and in the coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, is 
urged to give this matter due attention. 


ApOLPH ROEDER. 


WiiAA 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATOR OF 
“DIVINE PROVIDENCE.” 


SomE years ago, while piecing together the life of the 
Bermudian lady whom Tom Moore called “ my little friend, 
Mrs. W. Tucker,” I became impressed by the large number 
of her ancestors and relatives — she was a Tucker by birth 
- as well as by marriage — of distinguished ability and ser- 
vice. In consequence, was led farther afield than I had 
anticipated in the tracks of some of these notables. 
Among them was Mrs. Tucker's father’s cousin, Nathaniel 
Tucker, M. D., a man who I think deserves a place in the 
calendar of New-Church worthies. * 

*. The founders of the Bermuda Tuckers, perhaps the most 
conspicuous family in the. history of the colony, were Captain 
Daniel Tucker (Governor of Bermuda, 1616-1619) and his 
brother, George. The latter never came to Bermuda, al- 
though he was a shareholder in the Company; but two of 
his sons, George and Henry, settled there. They were 
gentle by birth, of a Devonshire race, though their more 
immediate ancestors resided in Kent. Daniel, in view of 
the excessive rigor with which he ruled the infant planta- 
tion, I always think of, from an analogy to Braxfield the 
Scots judge, as the Hanging Governor. In 1602 he had 
been a companion of Gosnold, and during their memorable 


*A note in W. F. Williams's “ History of Bermuda” first called my atten- 
tion to Dr. Tucker’s connection with the New Church. If I remember rightly, 
I spoke of the matter to the Rev. T. F. Wright, who kindly wrote to the 
editor of one of the English New-Church periodicals in quest of further in- 
formation. Dr. Wright’s letter elicited some brief passages, cited in the 
present paper, from the autobiographical fragment prefixed to Sir John Kaye’ 
“Life of Henry St. George Tucker.” Especial thanks for help in this bit 
research are also due to Miss L. Wyeth,to Mr. H. Best, of Hull, England, and 
to Thos. Addis Emmett, M. D., of New York, to whom I am indebted for a 
copy of his beautifully printed and illustrated monograph, “The Tucker 
Family of Bermuda, from the History of the Emmet Family.” 


* " 


jurist, being known as “the 
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voyage gave the name Tucker’s Terror to one of the dan- 
gerous shoals on the outer coast of Cape Cod. A little 
later we hear of him asa landowner in Virginia. He died 
at Bermuda.in 1625. 

But we are here cofhcerned with later times, and with 
descendants of the redoubtable governor’s brother, George 
Tucker, through his son George. The great-great-grandson 
of George the younger was Col. Henry Tucker, of “The 
Grove,” Port Royal (Southampton Parish), Bermuda. This 
Colonel Henry had four notable sons. 

Henry, the eldest, was born at Port Royal in 1742, and 
died at St. George’s (Bermuda), in 1808. He was for many 
years President of the Council of the island, and four times 
acting governor. His eldest son, Henry St. George, * early 
entered the employ of “ John Company,” and acquired great 
fame as an Indian administrator. A daughter of his, Char- 
lotte Maria Tucker, well known by her pen-name, “ A. L. O. 
E.,” wrote many popular books for the young, and later left 
England as a missionary to India, where she died about ten 
years ago. Six other sons of President Tucker were gallant 
officers in the British army, and one reached the rank of 
rear-admiral in the navy. 7 

The second and fourth sons of Colonel Henry, Thomas 
Tudor and St. George, settled in our southern states — the 
former in South Carolina, the latter in Virginia — and took 
the patriot side in the Revolution. The elder (born 1745), 
a physician, was treasurer of the United States from 1801 
till his death in 1828. The.younger became eminent as a 

Blackstone,” from his 
edition of that commentator.. He also dabbled much in 
letters. One of his poems, beginning, 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away, 


*In her biography of his daughter, Agnes Giberne says of Mr. Tucker: 
“ He was born in the Bermudas, in the Isle St. George, whence his name.” 
The last clause is erroneous. The names Tudor and St. George, which recur 
constantly in the Tucker family, come from early marriages into the families 
bearing them. 


| 
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has been dear to many, the second President Adams among 


‘the number. Of St. George Tucker I must here only say 
further that having married Mrs. Randolph, the mother of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, he founded a race distinguished 
in many fields. For three generations his descendants have 
been eminent as jurists, statesmen, writers, or soldiers, car- 
rying on the traditions of their Bermuda ancestors, leaders 
in the political affairs of the island and officers in the Royal 
army and navy. Seven years younger than Thomas Tudor, 
St. George Tucker died the same year as his brother. — 
Nathaniel, the third son. of Colonel Henry Tucker, was 
born at Bermuda, Feb. 13, 17§0.* In Dr. Emmet’s “ The 
Tucker Family of Bermuda” there is reproduced a portrait 


of him as a child, with his mother. When a young man he 


spent some time (as appears from his poem “The Ber- 
mudian”’) in South Carolina with his brother, Thomas 
Tudor. Thence he emigrated to Europe to pursue studies 
in his chosen profession of medicine. Taking his degree at 
Leyden in 17777— a printed copy of his thesis may be 
seen at the British museum—he settled as a physician 
in Lancashire, at first at Malton. In 1781 he married a 
Miss Wood, second daughter of a tar merchant of Hull, + 
whither he removed some four years later. From 17945 
till his death, Nov. 28, 1807, he was one of the physicians 
of the—now immense — Hull Infirmary, which had been 
founded thirteen years before. He was an early light in 
-the New Church; and his real claim to distinction is, of 
course, that he made the first English translations of three 
of Swedenborg’s works : “ Divine Love and Wisdom ” (1788), 
“Divine Providence” (1790), and “The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed” (1791). These»were issued under the auspices of 
the Manchester Printing Society. 


* The date is from a genealogical chart, drawn up at the Herald Office, be- 
longing to Grosvenor H. St. G. Tucker, Esq., Bermuda. 

?« Album Studiosorum,” published in 1875 by the University of Leyden. 

3 Herald Office chart. ; 

4 Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1781. 

5 Hull and East Riding Portfolio, Feb. 1, 1887. 


| 
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Long prior to these translations he had published two 
rather lengthy pieces of verse, “The Bermudian” * and 
“The Anchoret.”*. The former exhibits affection for the 
home and friends the young student had left behind, unex- 
ceptionable rhyme and metre, and very little poetic vocation. 
In spite of references to the “ enchanted isle,” “ the spread- 
ing cedar’s shade,” “the tall palmetto-of the vale,” and “the 
rich banana,” the author is too much occupied with the 
worn-out machinery of the pastoral—“lab’ring swains,” 
“vernal gales,” and idyllic fish-suppers; with “Atticus,” 
Candidus,” and “ Ardella” fair and unfortunate — to give 
more than avery faint Bermudian flavor to his trim little 
poem. Even his descriptions of actual spots, as, for in- 
stance, of the paternal “Grove,” he strives to make tally 
with the conventions. Of the three hundred or more 
verses, the following —though one must perforce compare 
them with better ‘lines of. Goldsmith's — seem to me the 
most lively : 

: Near yonder hill, above the stagnant pool, 

My stern preceptor taught his little school : 
Dextrous t’ apply the salutary rod, 

.The little truants shudder’d at his nod; 
Whene’er he came, they all submissive bow’d, 
All scann’d their tasks industriously loud; 

And, fearful to excite the master’s rage, 

With trembling hands produc’d the blotted page. 
Skilful he was, and dabbled in the law, 

Bonds, notes, petitions — anything could draw ; 

“Twas even whisper’d and ’tis strictly true, 

He claim’d acquaintance with the muses too, 
And, by the goddesses inspir’d, at times 

His lofty genius mounted iato rhymes. 

Great bard! what numbers can thy praise rehearse 
Who turn’d Qui mihi into English verse; 
Taught the ste @pigram with art to glide, 


* London, quarto, 1774; Williamsburg, Va., 17745, Hull, 1808. 
* London (John Murray), quarto, 1776. 


XUM 
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And e’en at lines of heav’nly Maro try’d? 
Tho’ many. an epitaph of thine was known 
To grace the cold commemorating stone, 
Thy own remains, in some neglected spot, 
Now lie unsung, unheeded, and forgot. 


“The Anchoret” also plainly shows the influence of 
Goldsmith. Honorio has 


left his native home, 
To distant lands resolv’d to roam. 


In pursuance of this determination he is overtaken by dark- 
ness in a wood, but falls in with a hermit, who extends to 
him this appropriate invitation : — 


“ Thrice welcome to this poor retreat ! | 
Welcome our frugal fare to taste, 
Of herbs and fruits, a mean repast; 
And if you care your thirst to slake 
With water bright from yonder lake, 
Then turn, my son, rest here tonight 
And wait secure the morning’s light.” 


“ Hunger o’er and thirst supprest,” the anchoret of course | 
relates to Honorio the story df his life, which dolefully fills 
the rest of the book. 

Of Dr. Tucker’s character the following obituary notice 
from the Hudl Advertizer, Dec. 5, 1807, gives us the out- | 
line :— 


whose purity of morals and rectitude of conduct in ‘every department 
of life will long render his memory dear to his surviving relatives and 
* friends. He practiced in this town twenty-two years. As a proof of 
‘@. the respect in which he was held, the gentlemen of the faculty belonging 
to the Infirmary of this place have requested to attend his funeral in a 
body. 


The tribute in the autobiography of his nephew, Henry 
St. George Tucker, adds perhaps a more personal touch: “I 
have met with but few persons of more mild, amiable, and 
dignified demeanor.” 


On Saturday last, aged fifty-seven, Nathaniel Tucker, M. D., a man 
| 
| 
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His widow seems to have removed to Tooting, near 
London, where three daughters died in girlhood, one in 
1811, the others, but two days apart, in 1817." Mrs. Tucker 
followed her husband and children in 1821.7 Henry St. 
George, who attended her funeral, wrote in turn of her, that 
she “was followed to her grave by all the decent poor of 
the neighborhood, among whom I could not discern many 
dry eyes. This circumstance struck me very forcibly; for 
I knew she had not the means of being charitable.” 

J. C. L. Crark. 


Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1811, and March, 1817. 
* Hull and East Riding Portfolio, Dec. 1, 1887. : 
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PROFESSOR JAMES ON RELIGIOUS ExX- 
PERIENCE.* 


Probably it was with a feeling of surprise that the an- 
nouncement was heard of the title chosen by Professor 
James for his Gifford Lectures. “ Natural Religion,” to 
the study of which this endowment is devoted, had been 
presented by previous lecturers in so intellectual and ab- 
stract a form, and religion of any kind as treated by the 
modern psychologist has become a matter so obscured by 
technical definitions and so shadowy in its substance, that 
anything so gross and commonplace as an actual “religious 
experience” seemed to lie beneath the range of the higher 
speculations about mind and soul. Naturally if the reality 
of the concepts God, consciousness, mind, spirit, duty, and 
immortality were still matters of dispute, it would seem as 
if there were little place as yet for the consideration of re- 
ligion in its old-fashioned meaning, which presupposes all 
these as established realities. But Professor James does 
not hesitate to strike out from this hazy speculative environ- 
ment, and whether proceeding, as we shall see, on this or 
that or no particular hypothesis, to deal in the most direct 
and frank manner, not with definitions of religion any longer, 
but with what he calls the “religious experience ” itself as 
exhibited in its most striking forms. 

One need only read the present book to learn the secret - 
of Professor James’s happy power of making even so formi- 
dable a study as psychology popular, and of drawing people 
to a very willing contemplation of themes of serious and 

* The Varieties of Religious Experience. A Study in Human Nature, being 
the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion. Delivered at Edinburgh in 1go1- . 
1902, by William James, LL. D., etc., Corresponding Member of the Institute 


_ of France and of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard University. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


1902. 534: 
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moral import. His style is so engaging, his manner so 
friendly and utterly devoid of affectation, his illustrations 
so brilliant and apt, and his charity so large, that one finds 
himself reading his pages as if under the fascination of one’s 
favorite poet or novelist. His catholicity of spirit is as 
broad as is the field of his researches, and much as one 
might shrink at first thought at having the most tender and 
sacred emotions and moments of revered lives coolly sub- 
jected to a scientific classification, one cannot find in the 
present genial writer the slightest indication of irreverence 
or of ungentle treatment of the instances he adduces in the 


illustrations of his theme. It is the wealth and variety of 


these illustrations of religious character and “experience” 
drawn from the ks alike of Protestant students and 
revivalists, Roman Saints and mystic visionaries, from lives 
in high and humble, stations, from the cultured and the un- 
lettered, that makes the pages so engaging. There is the 
same. friendly treatment, the same donhomie, shall we say, 
toward all. The result is, of course, a somewhat strange 
company drawn together and grouped off according to their 


_ religious eccentricities, and all in the happiest manner of | 


the courteous demonstrator. So that we see good old John 
Bunyan, and the preacher Whitefield, and Saint Teresa, and 
Cotton Mather, Channing, Tolstoi, and Thoreau, Billy Bray, 


‘Madame de Guyon, Sister Seraphique, Saint Francis and 


Saint Xavier, William Penn and John Woolman, and many 
others led out by the magic of this master to dance, so to 
speak, to the measures of the modern psychology of religion. 
_ It is perhaps to the limitations imposed by the require- 
ments of the Gifford foundation, namely, the study of 
“natural religion,’ that we must attribute the choice of 
Professor James to treat religion in its pathological rather 
than in its practical aspects. He admits at the outset that 
he is neither a theologian, nor a historian, nor an anthropolo- 
gist, and that it will properly fall to him to treat religion 
only as a psychologist. To treat religion as a psychologist 
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and at the same time to regard it only as “natural,” neces- 
sitates the elimination of the spiritual element and the 
directing of attention only to exhibitions of what is called 
the religious emotions on the sensuous and neurotic plane of 
life. 

It is quite in keeping with the modern physiological 
psychology and its laboratory methods to adduce in this 
manner examples of pronounced and extraordinary religious 
emotion and to’study them as one would study cases of 
. purely physical disease. In his opening chapter on “ Re- 
ligion and Neurology” the author does not hesitate to avow 
this to be his method of studying religion psychologically, 
and as if not quite sure of his ground, he proceeds through 
several succeeding chapters to offer his reasons for doing 
so. We cannot escape the feeling that he is really en- 
deavoring to put himself right with his own feeling as much 
as with that of his hearers. The apology for treating re- 
ligion as “a disease,” for seeking his examples “in individ- 
uals for whom religion exists not as a dull habit, but as an 
acute fever rather,” rests on two grounds. 

Here let us note, however, what he means by examples of 
“religious experience,” or what really constitutes this dis- 
tinctively “religious” pathology. He says :— 

Such individuals are “geniuses” in the religious line, and like 
many other geniuses who have brought forth fruits effective enough 
for commemoration in the pages of biography, such religious geniuses 
have often shown symptoms of nervous instability. Even more perhaps 
than any other kinds of genius, religious leaders have been subject to 
abnormal psychical visitations. Invariably they have been creatures of 
exalted emotional sensibility. Often they have led a discordant inner 
life, and had melancholy during a part of their career. They have 
known no measure, been liable to obsessions and fixed ideas, and fre- 
quently they have fallen into trances, heard voices, seen visions, and 
presented all sorts of peculiarities which are ordinarily classed as 
pathological. Often, moreover, these pathological features in their 
career have helped to give them their religious authority and influence. 


It is quite important to note these marks of what the 
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author regards as the distinctively religious individual, for 
herein lies the key to the interpretation of Professor James’s 
book and to a proper estimating of its value. And if this 
is a fair exhibition of what we may regard as the biological 
and psychological method of handling the religious indi- 
vidual as its subject, we may find this description of the 
religious type a convenient unit in arriving at our final 
estimate of the value of experimental psychology in general. 
We are to note, indeed, the author’s qualification of his 
definition by excepting those “for whom religion exists as 
a dull habit,” and we are disposed to put as liberal] an inter- 
pretation as possible upon his classification, but even so we 
cannot escape what seems a crucial defect in his analysis of 
the religious character and therefore vitiates essentially his 
entire book so far as it means to be taken seriously as a 
study of religious experience, about which latter point we 
are sometimes led to doubt. For it is evident that the 
religious character, according to Professor James, must 
exist either on the one hand as “dull habit,” or on the other 
hand as “acute fever.” If the latter as he admits is always 
something abnormal, then where is the normal, or is there 
any normal religion further than the dull habit, and is the 
ordinary mortal who, without any sanctimonious pretension, 
has supposed that he is in some sense and degree, however 
humble, a religious man, to be compelled to choose between 
these two conditions, “dull habit” and “acute fever,” as 
characterizing his religious life? It is quite easy for the 
author to marshal examples of the acute kind of religious 
emotional pathology ; he might, perhaps, if it were worth 
while, find dreary examples enough of the dull, habitual 
kind. But our contention is that in neither the one nor the 
other has he exhibited a single illustration of normal re- 
ligion, by which we mean religion as a perfectly normal, 
healthy, and happy factor in human life. In other words 
Professor James has treated here of every variety of re- 
‘ ligious experience, save that of genuine religion itself. In 
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his treatment of religion as something abnormal, and in thus 
relegating it to the diseased side of life, he seems indeed 
to have shot even beyond the mark set up by the Gifford 
fund, restricting the discussion to that of “ natural religion” ; 
for what is abnormal is not natural, it is rather unnatural — 
the more so as in this case it cannot lay claim to the super- 
natural without exceeding the lectureship limits. 

What is really implied by the term “natural religion” in 
the title of the Gifford lectureship we cannot undertake to 
say, and, in fact, we are inclined to believe that those who 
use the term in any sense are begging a very large question 
in the assumption that such a thing as a religion without 
any element of the supernatural or of the “revealed” in it 
can exist or ever has existed at all. How the revelation 
comes or originally came, how the supernatural enters into 
the religious consciousness, we need not here discuss, but 
the assumption that the religious sentiment in mankind 
can exist without any such element, that is, purely as a 
“natural ” experience, we would question on both historical 
and psychological grounds. But taking as possible a religion 
which is a purely natural experience, Professor James must 
be regarded as having failed very considerably if not wholly 
in his treatment of it in regarding it only in its unnatural 
and abnormal phases. That he is conscious of this contra- 
dictory attitude toward his theme appears from the carefully 
elaborated apologies for his course which we shall presently 
consider, and also from his early realization in the course of 
his discussion of the imperative need of some kind of defi- 
nition of what religion is. He finds religion itself difficult 
to define, and only throws out some such tentative efforts as 
these: that religion, in the personal sense in which it will be 
discussed, leaving out the institutional sense (or that of the 
“visible church” altogether), does indeed depend on a sense 
of the “divine,” but this divine is described in no more defi- 
nite terms here than “that which prompts solemn reactions.” 
Its characteristic is ‘enthusiasm in solemn emotion.” It 
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seems also to involve a “sense of reality other than that 
given by the special senses,” in general a “sense of pres- 
ence,” even a sense of God’s presence. But these, as we 
shall see, are by no means normal conditions of the mind ; 
the illustrations adduced are invariably from the experience 
of enthusiasts and ecstatic persons; none of them belong to 
the “dull habit” of the average, every-day religious man 
and woman. In the instanceg given of a sense of “ pres- 


ence with God,” the sense is rather physical and emotional 


than spiritual. Nowhere do we find in all the instances of 
religious experience here brought together with much labor 
from so vast a range as from Quaker to Romanist and Bud- 
dhist, a single example of that which Swedenborg defines as 
the presence of God with man, namely, as that of the good 
of Divine love in a man’s will and the truth of the Divine 
wisdom in his intellect, and the Divine love of uses from 
these actuating his conduct. Nowhere do we find an in- 
stance of that kind of religion so familiar to every one but 
the biologist and psychologist, if we are to judge from the 
présent work, which is described in the general epistle of 
James the Apostle : — 


Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this: To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their ee and to keep oneself 


unspotted from the world. 


Or which is described in Swedenborg’s slanple but golden 
maxim: “All religion is of the life and the life of religion 
is to do good.” Surely this kind of religion, regarded even 
as a permanent attitude of a man’s spirit, can with very 
scant justice or accuracy be designated on the one hand as 
a dull habit or on the other as a disease, an ecstacy, a fever. 

It would seem, therefore, that what is described in the 
entertaining and ofttimes amusing chapters of Professor 
James, whether on the “Sick Soul,” the “Divided Self,” 
« Conversion,” “Saintliness,” or “ Mysticism,” is only a col- 
lection of eccentric examples of emotional or intellectual 
disorder, and by no means of the normal and healthy religion 
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of every-day life as the average world know it and respect it, 
however varied and unsuccessful are their efforts to realize 
it. Certainly if religion is deserving of being considered 
philosophically at all, that is, as belonging to the perfect 
whole of a man’s life, or to his best and fullest realization of 
- life, then its only character is that of what is not only 
normal but the most normal, the most sane and healthy of 
all the states of man’s consciousness and of all the motives 
of his conduct. 

In, attempting to justify his study of religion hrough 
these excessive and abnormal examples, Professor James 
pleads the necessity of presenting extreme cases as afford- 
ing the concrete and tangible phenomena needed in the 
scientific laboratory wherein his investigation must be car- 
ried on. He thus assumes as valid a very doubtful principle, 
that the abnormal is: the way to the normal, and the diseased 
life the best means of studying the life in health. That 
much of modern scientific investigation is conducted along 
these lines is unfortunately true, and many practices are 
justified by the assumed validity of this theory. But even 
such a principle fails utterly to justify this course in the 
study of religion, if this be pursued sincerely and seriously 
and not for the purpose of a mere “delectable and curious 
entertainment.” A real religious experience, we will venture 
to assert, stands in no normal nor logical relation to the 
eccentricities of mind and conduct here displayed. The 
vast majority of men and women who are leading religious 
lives to-day, and who have so lived in past generations, have, 
we venture to say, no knowledge of momentary conversion, 
of ecstatic vision or touch, of swoon or dream, or of unusual 
interior illumination. While all these states may occur in 
the experience of persons who are leading a life of practical 
religion, they do not occur because of the religion or as 
forming any necessary part of it, and to the religious expe- — 
rience of the great mass of mankind they are practically 
unknown. It is not, therefore, a case of illustration by 
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exaggerated example, because these cases do not illustrate 
religion as such, or that normal religion which consists in a 
life of charity in the world under the motives of faith in 
God and a desire to do His will. . 

No increase of a man’s faith in the revealed truth of a 
Divine Word and of his desire to show this forth in the con- 
duct of the daily life amid all its practical perplexities and 
temptations, will ever naturally culminate in any of these 
abnormal ecstacies or visions or ravings. Normal religion 
will promote rather a natural aversion to these experiences 
as disturbing to a truly spiritual sanity and as threatening 
the calm control of reason. To study religion by these 
examples is to the average religious mind like walking 
through a medical museum, as compared with watching a 
body of healthy youth on a spring morning in the athletic 
field. There may be a use in the psychological analysis of 
these abnormal states, and perhaps this rather uncanny 
result is the highest aimed at in the Edinburgh lectureship, 
but we cannot, as Americans, help feeling a wish that a 
professor of philosophy in Harvard University might have 
carried a loftier and more stimulating ideal of religion to 
the young Scots of the sister seat of learning. 

The following is the manner in which the author justifies 
his method in answer to the question, “Why not simply 
leave pathological questions out?” . 

To this I reply in two ways: First, I say, irrepressible curiosity leads 
one on; and I say, secondly, that it always leads to a better understand- 
ing of a thing’s significance to consider its exaggerations and perver- 
sions, its equivalents and substitutes and nearest relatives elsewhere. 
Not that we may thereby swamp the thing in the wholesale condemna- 
tion which we pass on its inferior congeners, but rather that we may by 
contrast ascertain the more precisely in what its merit consists, by learn- 
ing at the same time to what particular dangers of corruption it may 
also be exposed. Insane conditions have this advantage, that they iso- 


late special factors of the mental life and enable us to inspect them 
unmasked by their more usual surroundings. 


The very serious defect in this plea for the study of 
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religion through its morbid and insane phases is in the first 
place, as we have remarked, that it is questionable as a mat- 
ter of fact whether anything can be best learned through 
its corruptions. The objection is still stronger when what 
are called its “corruptions” or its “inferior congeners ”’ are 
something essentially different from the subject itself. Thus 
we would not study the lobbyist or the “walking delegate” 
as the example of good citizenship. Not only is the re- 
ligious life a thing quite independent of shouting and swoon 
and ecstacy, but conversely these states may exist without 
there being anything of genuine religion in them. Swoon- 
ing and enthusiasm and seeing visions may be experienced 
by very irreligious or non-religious persons, or by devotees 
of many other subjects than religion. 

Byt the plea is logically defective in that these “ exaggera- 
tions, perversions, and corruptions” are elsewhere assumed 
by the author as the very source itself of the religious con- 
sciousness. How any state can originate in its own perver- 
sion is a difficult problem. And what the normal or sane 
condition is of that whose source is essentially abnormal 
must be difficult to describe. It is true the author is not 
wholly consistent in his study of origins. At the very be- 
ginning of his lectures he seems to have conceived quite a 
different idea of these. Thus he says on page 3:— . 

If the inquiry be psychological, not religious institutions but religious 
feelings and religious impulses must be our subject, and I must confine 
myself to those more developed subjective phenomena recorded in litera- 
ture produced by articulate and fully self-conscious man in works of 
piety and autobiography. Interesting as the origins and early stages of 
a subject always are, yet when one seeks earnestly for its full signifi- 
cance, one must always look to its more completely evolved and perfect 
forms. | 

Here nothing is said about corruption and perversion. 
Indeed, — 

_ It follows from this that the documents that will concern us will be 


those of the men who were most accomplished in the religious life and 
best able to give an intelligible account of their ideas and motives. 
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Passing over the question whether the men “ most accom- 
plished in the religious life” are thus always on exhibition 
at the command of the psychological operator, in other 
words whether the most truly religious persons are those 
given to writing out or telling their experiences, we are led 
by our author’s explanations of his method to conclude 
either that, in his regard, the more insane a religious expe- 
rience is the more perfect it is, or else that his method, con- 
tradicting itself, is no method at all. | 

The abiding impression that Professor James looks upon 
religion intrinsically as a disease rather than as the most 
perfectly normal state, is confirmed by the distinction he 
draws in further justification of his pathological treatment 
of his subject between what he calls the existential aspect 
of religion and its aspect as to value. By religion in its 
_ existential aspect he means the sources and causes by which 
religion came to exist in human consciousness. He does 
not conceal his feeling that these are something to be apolo- 
gized for and to be condoned in view of the very con- 
siderable value of the results in happiness, peace of mind, 
and good behavior which religion, however abnormally pro- 
duced, assuredly brings into our lives. The author finds no 
words too strong to emphasize this latter aspect, as if to 
hide from view the rather disgraceful scenes behind. Evi- 
dently these sources of religion are in his mind something 
grotesque, abnormal, and in the plight of poor relatives at 
least. He would justify our putting up with them in view 
of the good they have brought us by an — with our 
estimate of the Bible. 


You see that the existential facts themselves are insufficient for deter- 
mining the value, and the best adepts of the higher criticism accord- 
ingly never confound the existential with the spiritual problem. 


(Pp. 5-) 

We can better understand this argument from the Scrip- 
tures when we take into view our author’s opinion as to the 
origin of religions given on page 30. .Here he says that 
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personal devoutness is prior to either theology or church, 
and therefore the channel of their establishment. 

Churches, when once established, live at second hand upon tradition, 
but the founders of every church owed their power originally to the fact 
of their direct personal communion with the Divine. So personal . 
religion would seem to be the primordial thing. 

Here, then, there would seem to be nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing essentially abnormal in the existential side of 
religion. But the author goes on to say : — 

There are, it is true, other things im religion chronologically more 
primordial than personal devoutness. Fetishism and magic seem to have 
preceded inward piety historically. 

And so we are left, whether as to the existential character 
of the Bible or of personal religion, to the contemplation of 
an origin to be ashamed of and forgotten, if possible, in the 
enjoyment of the good things they have ultimately brought 
us. The religious life regarded as to its value is a vastly 
different thing, he would earnestly urge, from what it is as 
an immediate or primitive “ experience.” 

At any rate you must all be ready now to judge one by 
its results exclusively, and I shall assume that the bugaboo of morbid 
origin will scandalize your piety no more. (p. 21.) 

As to the miraculous messages and experiences : — 

It had to come to the empiricist criterion: By their fruits ye shall 
know them, not by their roots. The roots of a man’s virtue are inacces- 
sible to us. No appearances whatever are infallible proofs of grace. 
Our practice is the only sure evidence, even to ourselves, that we are 
Christians. (p. 20.) i : 

We might infer here therefore that the remainder of the 
work was to be devoted to the experience of this religious 
“practice.” How different when we find the great bulk of 
the work, namely, the first seventeen chapters, covering some 
four hundred and thirty pages, is devoted to the study of 
these various “ bugaboos”’ themselves in the different degrees 
and kinds of abnormality. 

We would by no means overlook the — distinction 
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drawn by Professor James between the existential and the 
moral or practical value of revelation and religion. There 
is something to justify him in his regarding any miraculous 
experiences or any immediate communings with the divine or 
with the spiritual world as in some sense abnormal in the 
present condition of the world. Even our Lord declared 
that it “is an evil and adulterous generation that seeketh 
after a sign,” and we know that “miraculous evidence,” or 
that which is addressed only to the outward sense, is far 
inferior to that which appeals to the spiritual mind within. 
But if we carry the subject back as Professor James does to 
the origins themselves of the Bible revelation and of the 
religious sense in man, we do not find that an original reve- 
lation of the Divine to man and the awakening thereby of 
the religious consciousness is in itself an abnormal supposi- 
tion. What could be more normal than that God the Father 
and Lover of men should will to reveal Himself to His 
intelligent creatures, and that in His infinite wisdom He 
should find means of doing so? And if “at sundry times and 
in divers manners He spake in times past unto the fathers 
by the prophets,” we must regard these communications not 
as out of order but as having their place in the highest 
“possible order of occurrences. Still this would not prevent 
our drawing the line as distinctly as Professor James does 
between the religious life as practised in daily conduct and 
the extraordinary states that sometimes accompany it. 

The strong insistence of the author upon the practical 
value of religion as a thing apart from its existential quality, 
leads to expect a full and adequate definition of religion in 
this sense. But here we are again disappointed. We do 
not find the emphasis laid where we would expect or hope, 
on “the shunning of evils as sins against God, and doing 
faithfully the duties of our office in the world ”— to use again 
the simple and impressive words of Swedenborg, — it is 
rather “the added dimension of emotion,” the sense of a 
“more, a “solemnity” of feeling in the presence of this 
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“more,” and a “higher happiness holding a lower happiness | 
in check” and thus willing to undergo sacrifice and death. | 


If you ask how religion thus falls on thorns and faces death, and in | 
the very act annuls annihilation, I cannot explain the matter, for it is | 
religion’s secret, and to understand it you must yourself have been a > 
religious man of the extremer type. (p. 49.) | 

Barring the “extremer type” and looking upon this as 
the ideal of the average or normal religious state of mind, 
the heritage of all believers, which is described in the Word | 
as “that peace of God which passeth all understanding,” we | 
would still seek in a true definition of religion something — 
more than a state of passivity. This is the way in which | 
Professor James in his more fully formulated definition of — 
religion meets the requirements : — 


Religion shall mean for us the feelings, acts, and experiences of indi- 
vidual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to 
stand in relation to whatever they may consider as Divine. 

He admits that the “relation” may be “ moral, physical, 
or ritual,” and that out of it may grow theologies and 
ecclesiastical organizations as secondary fruits. But what 
he will deal with shall be “the immediate personal experi- 
ences.” It seems then, again, that “the varieties of religious 
experience” will be confined to the “immediate personal 
experiences,” and will not include the most important ex- 
perience of all—that of religion’s abiding effect on the 
moral life. 

But how came about these immediate personal experiences ? 
and what do they reveal as an object of rational belief? That 
the experiences are real, that these states of consciousness 
exist, are matters of fact not to be left out of the field of 
scientific investigation, and psychology is the branch of 
science to which as purely natural experiences these states 
and acts belong. The answer to these questions the author 
defers to the close of the book. In an interesting chapter 
on Philosophy he points out what seem to him the defects 
in the manner in which philosophy would demonstrate the 
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reality of the soul, freedom, and the existence of God. He 
thinks that not only have the various philosophic systems 
failed in their various proofs, but that philosophy however 
perfected into a completely and divinely logical system, such 
as Cardinal Newman conceived of it, would still fail to pro- 
duce the religious feeling of certainty, which is rather an 
immediate perception than a concession from reason. Even 
Kant’s great argument from the ego of apperception as car- 
ried on by Principal Caird to the demonstration of the one 
personal God as the sole universal consciousness perceiving 
all things in their relations to the whole, and present with 
the individual soul reconciling it and suffusing it with the 
life of the Infinite — all this, says our author, does not tran- 
scend the sphere of feeling ; it does not lay the foundations 
of religion in impartial reason. Religion remains a thing 
not to be produced by coercive reason; it must remain a 
thing of private faith rather than of public certainty. In 
other words it remains and must ever remain a mystery. 
Nevertheless the author fulfils his promise maintained 
throughout all the varied experiences recounted in the book, 
that he will in the end offer his solution so far as it goes of 
the problem of the source of these immediate perceptions of 
things beyond the realms of time and space. Swedenborg, 
it will be remembered, asserts with equal emphasis the in- 
ability of the unaided natural reason to find out God, and 
offers as proof the fact that the most expert in the use of 
this reason are often the very ones to doubt those funda- 
mental truths which are “revealed unto babes.” But Swe- 
denborg infers from this fact the necessity of revelation or 
immediate knowledge at some time or in some manner 
given as the only source of the religious consciousness in 
man. In his concluding chapters Professor James formu- 
lates the gist of the religious experiences he has described 
as embracing the following beliefs :— 


I. That the visible world is part of a more — universe e from 
which it draws its chief significance. 
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II. That union or harmonious relation with that higher universe is 
our true end. 

III. That prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof, be that. 
spirit ‘ God ’ or ‘law,’ is a process wherein work is really done and spiri- 
tual energy flows in and produces effects; and, as psychological charac- 
teristics, religion produces, 

IV. A new zest, which adds itself like a gift of life, and, 

V. An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and in relation to 
others a preponderance of the loving affections. 


But now, as to the author's own attitude in relation to 


these results. He says :— 


We have been literally bathed in sentiment. In re-reading my manu- 
script I am almost appalled at the amount of emotionality which I find 
in it. After so much of this we can afford to be dryer and less sym- 
pathetic in the rest of the work that lies before us. 


The author then points out thatthe science of religions 
may never be the equivalent of living religion, and that this 
science has never resulted in any general affirmative con- 
clusion but is at the present time rather negative in its at- 
titude toward the validity of the religious beliefs. He con- 
trasts the essential thought of the religious belief, as he 
calls it, namely, “that the Divine meets man on the basis of 
personal concerns,” with that of science, that God has rela- 
tions with nature only as a whole and “ cannot accommodate 
his processes to the conveniences of individuals.” Notwith- 
standing the common feeling of the scientist that the re- 
ligious attitude is merely an instance of “survival” from 
early stages of human development, Professor James declares 
his own position as follows :— 


In spite of the appeal which this impersonality of the scientific atti- 
tude makes to a certain magnanimity of temper, I believe it to be 
shallow, and I can now state my reason in comparatively few words. 
The reason is that so long as we deal with the cosmic and the general 
we deal only with the symbols of reality, but as soon as we deal with 
private and personal phenomena, as such, we deal with realities in the 
completest sense of the term. 


We are in entire agreement with the author in this posi- 
tion, which we regard as the equivalent of Swedenborg’s 
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principle that the whole world of nature is but a symbol of, or 
“correspondence” to the individual man, and that the spirit 
within is the reality, and the body but a transient environ- 
ment. The author then recurs to his former definition of 
the religious sense as that of the “more,” and he defines 


this in its objective and subjective extension. It implies all — 


man’s social relations without, and all man’s religious rela- 
tions within. The subjective extension of the “more” leads 
to the sub-consciousness or to the subliminal world — an in- 
termediary plane of life between the conscious self and God. 
The “subliminal” world seems to be a convenient substitute 
for the “spiritual” world where the natural or scientific 
limitations of the discussion.forbid the admission of any 
distinct “spiritual” concepts as such. Apart from the 
name, what the author here touches upon is plainly a spiri- 
tual world of realities, of which the natural world is a cor- 
respondent shadow. The particular shapes given to this 
the soul’s consciousness of the ‘“‘more” of its extended 
personality, constitute the various creeds and doctrines 
taught in the theologies, and these the author calls the 
“over-beliefs” of the several individuals. His own over- 
belief he ventures to define by a—. 


Plunge into an altogether other dimension of existence from the sen- | 


sible and merely understandable world.* Name it the mystical region, 
or the supefnatural region, whichever you choose. So far as our ideal 
impulses originate in this region we belong to it in a more intimate 
sense than that in which we belong to the visible world, for we belong in 
the most intimate sense wherever our ideals belong. Yet the unseen 
region in question is not merely ideal, for it produces effects in this 
world. When we commune with it work is actually done upon our 
finite personality, for we are turned into new men, and consequences in 
the way of conduct follow in the natural world upon our regenerative 


change. But that which produces effects within another reality, must * 


be termed a reality itself, so I feel as if we had no philosophic excuse 
for calling the unseen or mystical world unreal. : 


* It is interesting to note the difference in the names applied by Professor 
James and his great predecessor Kant in discussing this subject of the two 
worlds. Kant, after the study of Swedenborg, especially of the latter’s little 
work, De Commercio Animae et Corporis, delivered in 1770 at his inaugural 
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We recognize here a finely logical statement of Swedén- 
borg’s doctrine of the spiritual world as man’s real world and 
as the world of real causes, while the natural world is a 
world of mere effects. We think Professor James goes 
farther into abstractions than necessary in calling, a5-+ 
consents to, “this higher part of the universe by the name 
of God,” and for the reason that Christians give the name 
of God “to the supreme reality.” It is marring to the 
reason to call God a “part” of the universe or of anything 
created. It takes away too from that “pragmatic” kind of 
faith which the author describes with great force and beauty. 
Earlier in the work he has pictured the Emersonian 
idealism, — 

As allowing God to evaporate with abstract ideality. Not a deity in 
concrete, not a superhuman person, but the immanent divinity in things, 
the essential spiritual structure of the universe, is the object of the 
transcendentalist cult. (p. 31.) 


But with this conception our author in his concluding 
chapter will have no sympathy. 


It is only transcendentalist metaphysicians who think that without 
adding any concrete details to nature or subtracting any, but by simply 
calling it the expression of the absolute spirit, you make it more Divine 
just as it stands. I believe the pragmatic way of taking religion to be 
the deeper way. It gives body as well as soul, it makes it claim, as 
everything real must claim, some characteristic realm of fact as its own. 
. . » The whole drift of my education goes to persuade me that the 
world of our present consciousness is only one out of many worlds of 
consciousness that exist, and that those many worlds must contain ex- 
periences for our life also. And that although in the main their experi- 
ences and those of this world keep discrete, yet the two become 


address in assuming the Chair of Philosophy at Edinburgh, the subject evi- 
dently suggested by Swedenborg: The Two Worlds: De Mundo sensibili et 
de Mundo intelligidili. But what is notable here is that he applies “ sensible ”’ 
to the physical, and “ intelligible ” or “ understandable” to the spiritual world 
— thoroughly in accordance with his entire intellectual philosophy — whereas 
Professor James applies both terms to the physical world alone. For an 
account of Kant’s relation to Swedenborg, see Dreams of a Spirit Seer JI- 
lustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics. By IMMANUEL KANT, translated by 
Emanuel F. Goerwitz, and edited with Introduction and Notes by Frank 
Sewall. New York: Macmillan Co.; London: Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 
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continuous at certain points and higher energies filter in. . . . Assuredly 
the real world is of a different temperament more intricately built than 
physical science allows. So my objective and my subjective conscience 
both hold me to the over-belief which I express. Who knows whether 
the faithfulness of individuals here below to their own poor over-beliefs 
may not actually help God in turn to be more effectively faithful to 
his own greater tasks. 

- With exception of the term “continuous” instead of “con- 
tiguous” in the above description of the point where the 
two “discrete” worlds meet, we could find no fault with 
this statement of the relations of the natural and spiritual 
world, and of the medium of revelation being that of the 
opening of the interior vision, or a channel of communication 
between this “subliminal” world and that of our ordinary 
self-consciousness. 

Preferring, as we have seen, what he calls the “crasser”’ 
and “ piece-meal supernaturalism,” or that of definite personal 
realization, to the more refined universalistic supernaturalism 
of the Emersonian order, our author confesses that, — 

My belief that in communion with the ideal, new force comes into 


the world and new departures are made here below, subjects me to 
being classed among the supernaturalists of the piece-meal or crasser 


type. ... In the universalistic way of taking the ideal world the | 


essence of practical religion seems to me to‘evaporate. (p. 521.) 

If then there be a wider world of being than that of our every-day 
consciousness, if in it there be forces whose effects on us are inter- 
mittent, if one facilitating condition of the effects be -the openness of 
the “ subliminal” door, we have the elements of a theory to which the 
phenomena of religious life lend plausibility.. I am so impressed by the 
importance of these phenomena that I adopt the hypothesis which they 
so naturally suggest. At these places-at least, I say, it would seem as 
though transmundane energies, God, if you will, produced immediate 
effects within the natural world to which the rest of our experiences 


belong. (p. 523.) 


Thus religion, God, and another world become possible to 
men by the opening of the subliminal door into that sub-con- 
scious expanse lying between the conscious self and God. 

We wondered why the author’should not have called that 
realm of the “more” the world of spirits rather than name 
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it “God.” Is the reason because he is not assured of 
the certainty of the soul’s individual immortality ? He now 
remarks : — 

I have said nothing in my lectures about immortality or the belief 
therein, for it seems to me a secondary point. If our ideals are only 
cared for in eternity I do not see why we might not be willing to resign 
their care to other hands than ours. Yet I sympathize with the urgent 
impulse to be present ourselves, and in the conflict of impulses, both of 
them so vague and yet both so noble, I know not how to decide. .. . I 
consequently leave the matter open with this brief word to save the 
reader from a possible perplexity as to why immortality got no mention 
in the body of this book. (p. 524.) 


He had admitted that “religion for the great majority of 
our race means immortality and nothing else,” and that he 
prefers the “pragmatic” to the universalistic kind of re- 
ligion, and we are accordingly surprised at this hesitation to 
accept a belief so essential to religion as that in a personal 
immortality. For the “crasser” religious faith is surely 
that in a personal or individual immortality. But if there 
are no individual inhabitants of that world of the “more” 
beyond, and if God be only that “more,” and the “ more” 
only the extension of our subliminal self, then we seem to 
have the self resolving itself at death into the “more,” or | 
its own “ Divine,’ and Buddha and Emerson seem hardly 
more efficacious in “evaporating” religion than our prag- 
matic author himself. But. by this confession of his doubt 
as to the soul’s immortality we are better prepared for the 
author’s avowal as to the outcome of religious experience as 
determining the oneness and the infinitude of God. He 
says :— 

God is assumed as a matter of course to be one and only and to be 
infinite, and the notion of many finite gods is one which hardly any one 
thinks it worth while to consider, still less to uphold. Nevertheless, in 
the interests of intellectual clearness I feel bound to say that religious 
experience as we have studied it cannot be cited as unequivocally sup- 
porting the infinitist’s belief. The only thing that it unequivocally tes- 
tifies to is that we can experience union with something larger than 
ourselves and in that union find peace. 
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He admits that it is possible under this conception that — 

A sort of polytheism should return upon us —a polytheism which I 
do not on this occasion defend, for my only aim is to keep the testimony 
of religious experience clearly within its proper bounds. 

The author is non-committal on this mooted belief, because 
he thinks “religious experience,” as he has examined it, is 
equally so. If so it would seem to be an important point 
gained by his treatise, namely, that natural religion is incapa- 


ble of evolving a rational belief in God. That the poly- 


theistic conception is clearly out of harmony with philos- 
ophy’s “passion for unity,” he freely admits, and yet the 
real religion of common people is, to-day, he boldly asserts, 
polytheistic (p. 526). It is content, he says, with a God 
who is less than ti’ absolute, and only God of a part, 
provided we be of that part. 

Common sense is less sweeping in its demands than philosophy or 
mysticism have been wont to be, and can suffer the notion of this world 
being partly saved and partly lost. (p. 526.) 

We will not here dwell on the necessity of inferring from 
a world “partly saved’ the existence of many gods, but we 
would remind the reader that while in regard to the soul’s 
immortality the author is confessing one of his own “ over- 
beliefs,” he does not here do more than report what his ob- 
servation of other people’s experiences tells him. The | 


‘further discussion of this important subject he defers to 


another book. | 
The reader will have found ere this that the book is one 
of many surprises and conflicting impressions. We have 
reserved to the close of our review the mention of the great- 
est surprise of all, that in the index of religious experiences 
and authors quoted, Swedenborg is nowhere named. That a 
writer so conspicuous in the world’s religious literature and 
so universally recognized as history's most illustrious exam- 
ple of what is termed “subliminal”’ experience and knowl- 
edge, should be unknown toa writer of Professor James’s 
wide and catholic observation is difficult to conceive. It is 
true that Swedenborg’s personality does not well fit in with 
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the feverish and ecstatic and other abnormal examples the 
book brings into review. His religious “‘experience”’ can 
best, according to our notion, be learned from certain very 
normal rules of life which he is known to have written 
down for his own use :— 

First, diligently to read and meditate upon the Word of God: 
secondly, to be content under the dispensations of God’s Providence: 
thirdly, to observe a propriety of behavior and to keep the conscience 
pure: fourthly, to obey what is commanded, to attend faithfully to 
one’s office and other duties, and in addition es oneself useful to 
society in general.* 

Surely a bad example of the religious fanatic. 

As for the effect of Swedenborg’s extraordinary ‘“ sub- 
liminal”’ experiences upon his mental sanity or on the gen- 
eral tenor of his life, it would be equally difficult to find 
anything to be truly classed as abnormal or eccentric. On 
the other hand by more than one distinguished biographer 
he is named as the most normally living man of his time. 
Professor Von Gorres of the University of Munich says that 
“he was not a man to be carried away by an unbridled 
imagination; still less did he ever manifest during his 
whole life the slightest symptom of mental aberration.” 
Emerson in his essays declares that Swedenborg was 
probably “living the most real life” of any man of his day. 

Henry James, Sr., the father of the present writer, and 
the author of the “ Secret of Swedenborg,” “ Substance and 
Shadow,” and other works, fully concedes to Swedenborg 
what is usually denied him, namely, “an extreme sobriety of 
mind displayed under all the exceptional circumstances of 
his career.” But the reader need not resort to the opinion 
of others on the point of the perfectly normal character of 
Swedenborg’s mind when he has this fact before him, that 
during those very years when Swedenborg was undergoing 
these extraordinary “subliminal” experiences and bringing 
out the volumes of the “ Arcana Celestia” in which these 
are narrated, he was, as a member of the Swedish House of 
_ Nobles, rendering valuable service to the government, as may 
*Documents Concerning Swedenborg. Vol. 1. p. 18. 
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be seen in his letters and documents preserved in the Royal 
Academy in Stockholm, and in the Minutes of the House 
of Nobles; among which may be named his “ Memorial to 
the Swedish Diet in favor of a return to a Pure Metallic 
Currency,” in 1760, which was influential in changing the 
policy of the government; a memorial addressed to the 
king disapproving of the removal of copper from the king- 
dom; a memorial to the House of Nobles, in which Sweden- 
borg declines to be a member of the Private Commission on 
Exchange; etc., etc.* 

It would be difficult therefore to marshal Swedenborg into 
the ranks of those religious geniuses who exhibit “nervous 
instability.” If we compare the sober but serene tenor of 
., the last years of his long and busy life, and the solemnly 

_ beautiful scene of his death-bed, where after sacredly affirm- 
ing the truth of all he had written, “with much devotion 
folding his hands and uncovering his head he read the con- 
fession of sins and received the holy sacrament,”’} with the 
similar period in the life of his great German contemporary 
Kant, revealing, in De Quincy’s biography, all the horrors of 
imbecility and mental and physical ruin, it would be still 
more difficult to place Swedenborg among the examples of 
abnormal varieties of religious experience. We do not won- 
der, therefore, at our author’s finding him an awkward wit- 
ness to deal with, and preferring for the better presentation 
of his case to leave him out, although to suppose that so 
candid and honest an investigator as Professor James would 
thus deal with his hearers is not a welcome suspicion. 
From a purely logical point of view, however, we mention 
this as the only reason we can suggest for this very singular 
omission, and if it should be the true one it will have to be 
admitted that the author’s silence in regard to Swedenborg 
is even more significant than could have been his mention. 


FRANK SEWALL. 


_ *Documents. Vol. 1.,Section 6. Swedenborg’s Public Life as a Member of 
the House of Nobles. | 
t See “ Testimony of Pastor Ferelius,” in Documents, Vol. 2, p. 558. 
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SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF THE RELATION 
| OF SOUL AND BODY. 


Ir asked the question, How do you distinguish in your- 
self the soul from the body? we might roughly discriminate 
them thus: That which in me thinks and wills is the soul; 
while that which carries out the will and thought into act, 
and brings back from the outside world what is to be willed 
and thought about, is the body. 

If asked to distinguish the substance of each, we should 
say that our bodies are formed of material substances, while 
our souls are formed of spiritual substances, and spiritual 
substances and material substances have nothing in com- 
mon; relatively speaking, one ts living and the other is 
dead. 

How does it come, then, that we find them so intimately 
related that they appear to be one? How can they commu- 
cate or be at one, if they are so distinct? How can spiri- 
tual substance flow into and affect material substance, and 
vice versa ? 

In the course of history this question has been variously 
answered. Aristotle, in the fourth century, B. C., said :— 

Intercourse between soul and body takes place by means of physical 
influx, that is, by means of sensation. 

For Aristotle the mind was an empty tablet which re- 
ceived all of its impressions from without through the 
organs of sense. We might agree with him in saying that, 
by means of sensations, we are brought to a knowledge of 
the world of nature. But no mere change in the organs 
of sense, and no influx into them, could be effective in bring- 
ing about what we call consciousness ; and since self-con- 
sciousness is an obvious phenomenon of the soul within our 
body, Aristotle’s theory of their intercourse cannot satisfy us. 

The philosopher Leibnitz, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, answered the question thus : — 
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There is no communication between soul and body; neither has any 
windows; each is independent of the other; what happens to each is 
determined solely by itself. Nevertheless, they act as one, because both 
were created as part of a pre-established harmony. 


Our common experience of the dependence of the soul 
on the body, and vice versa, as of one individual member 
of society upon all the rest, and the linkage of one to the 
other, is the best refutation to this argument of Leibnitz 
that we can find. It needs no other. In the words of 
Professor Royce :— 

The soul as an independent being could never be linked to any other 
being. It would remain forever in the darkness of its atomic separa- 
tion from all real life. . . . For us, all nature is an expression of mental 
life; all mental life has an internal meaning, and, therefore, conscious 
unity of purpose in every pulse of its existence. Any hypothesis about 
nature which is just to the demands of a sound metaphysic, must con- 
ceive the natural world as directly bound up with the experiences of 
actually conscious beings. 

We can easily see that this intercourse with nature and 
our fellows, which constitutes the greatest reality of our 
conscious life, would be impossible to souls without direct 
communication with their bodies. 

Not until the eighteenth century do we come to a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the relation of soul and body; namely, 
that given by Emanuel Swedenborg, which has been taken 
as the subject of this paper. 

He tells us that “the soul flows into the body with its 
life, and causes the organs so to respond that the eye sees, 
the ear hears,’ etc. This explanation is the one that is 
known as “spiritual influx.” In all that follows we shall 
endeavor to explain the relation of soul and body from this 
point of view. 

Swedenborg’s whole doctrine, so far as its physical aspects 
are concerned, hinges upon a substance which he calls the 
spirituous fluid. This fluid, manufactured by the soul, and 
circulating through the body, brings the powers of the soul 
into the very extremities of the body, and by reflex action 
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returns all the sensations there experienced back to the 
soul. Let us endeavor to make up our minds just what sort 
of a thing this spirituous fluid is, and try to trace its course. 

First, as to its nature. It is, says Swedenborg, the 
purest fluid in the body, called by some the animal spirit, 
and by others the nervous fluid. Its first appearance in the 
physical organism is in the cortical er gray matter of the 
brains, whence it is sent by means of its fibres to every part 
of the body. Every organ of the body was formed originally 
from its substance: first, the cortical glands; from these 
the two brains and the two medullas; from these the heart 
and the lungs; and by means of these, with the aid of sub- 
stances drawn from the three kingdoms of Nature and the 
atmospheres, all the other parts of the body, including both 
the white and red blood, the bones, muscles, and flesh. The 
spirituous fluid, therefore, is the first organ of the body, 
which it moulds into the image of the soul. 

Where does the spirituous fluid get its substance and 
power?. It is well known that the body is dependent upon 
the three kingdoms of nature and the various atmospheres 
for the substances necessary to supply its wants. From the 
three kingdoms it derives mineral, vegetable, and animal 
substances ; from the air nitrous and volatile substances are 
supplied ; from the purer atmospheres it receives substances 
still more volatile, with each of which, unless the blood 
were replenished, it could not be prepared and renewed for 
the various uses of the animal economy. 

Of these atmospheres we know of three, each of less 
density than the other. The densest is the air, the vehicle 
of sound; the next less dense is the ether, the vehicle of 
sight ; and the least dense is the aura, the vehicle of gravity 
and magnetism. To these Swedenborg adds a fourth, which 
we may call the higher aura. Of this aura he says : — 


It is the most universal: it binds together all the solar systems into 
one grand system; it cannot be called material in the sense in which we 
generally use the term; it would seem to partake of some of the proper- 
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ties of both spiritual and material substance, for it is the first to receive 
an influx of life from God. 

From this highest and most perfect of atmospheres, pres- 
ent in the cortex of the brains, the spirituous fluid derives 
its substance. To understand the exact manner in which 
the wonderful process of its manufacture is carried on, a 
few facts about the cortical subtance of the brain, where, as 
we have seen, it makes its first appearance in_the bodily 
organism, are necessary. The cortical subsfance of the 
brain is grey in color. When the outer coats of the brain are 
removed, its appearance is that of a large bunch of very 
small oval grapes, each of which can be moved independ- 
ently, or a few at a time, or all together. 

Now each of these little particles of grey matter is a 
heart in miniature; like the heart, each is surrounded by a 
little free space to allow it to move; and, like the heart, 
each expands and contracts alternately. 

These cortical hearts are very minute; they are fitted 
with many contrivances by which to exclude and keep out 
the grosser substances of the body. _ 

Even the red blood can newer enter them, but must be 
broken up and resolved into the purer or white blood, 
which, in its turn, is strained and made to give up all its 
grosser substances before it can pass through the wonder- 
fully fine membranes which guard the entrance tothem. It 
is within these little cortical hearts that the spirituous fluid 
is manufactured ; indeed, it is the substance which remains 
when all the grosser elements of the red and white blood 
have been excluded. 

Now, Swedenborg tell us that it is within these little 
hearts that the soul is most intimately connected with the 
body ; that, in short, the spiritual substance of the soul there 
meets the higher aura above referred to, and extracts from it 
such of its almost immaterial substances as it requires, and 
in them embodies itself; that by means of these hearts it 
drives this first material embodiment of itself through the 
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whole of our grosser and more strictly material organism, 
even to the white and red bloods, by means of whose circu- 
lation it is returned again to the cortical hearts, there to 
be divested of all. materiality and reabsorbed into the strictly 
spiritual substance of the soul itself. We may say, then, that 
the circulation of this spirituous fluid is the sole means of 


effecting the intercouse of the soul and the body. In short, 


referring again to our first distinction between soul and 
body, I should say, what occurs previous to the soul’s em- 
bodiment as spirituous fivid in the cortical hearts, and 
again, what occurs after its return there and disembodi- 
ment, is our thinking and willing; while that which occurs 
throughout the circulation of the spirituous fluid in the 
body itself, is the carrying out of that will and thought 
into act, and the bringing back from the outside world what 
is to be thought and willed about. 


Let us now consider some of the means by which the soul 


retains complete control of the body through its emissary, 
spirituous fluid. 

We all know that the human heart is a muscle which pro- 
pels the arterial blood throughout the body, in much the 
same way as a force pump sends streams of water to the 
tops of our highest buildings. 

The heart is aided in this its effort by the muscular tunics 
of the arteries. Every time the blood is forced out from 
the heart, this muscular tunic is distended and stretched, 
and as it is itself in the constant effort to close in, it forces 
the blood along, and continuing the work of the heart, 
enables us to count its pulsations at different points in the 
body. 

There are two notable exceptions to this general rule. 
There are two arteries which supply the brain with blood, 
called the “internal carotid” and the “vertebral.” These 
arteries differ from all others in this, that, after passing 
through many windings, they enter the skull and are there 
completely divested of their muscular tunics. Hence in 
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this region the heart loses its control, and the arterial pulse 
is a thing unknown. Now when these two arteries have 
been there divested of their muscular tunic, they swell out 
just before they enter the brain and form reservoirs, as 
large as a good-sized nutmeg, in this respect also differing ~ 
from all other arteries of the body, which decrease in size as 
they recede from the heart. | 

This exceptional character of the brain arteries is most 
important. It means that the cortical hearts which would 
otherwise be under the complete control of the heart of the 
body, are left free to act, to expand and contract, when they 
choose, to select from the blood the spirituous fluid just 
when the soul requires it, and to leave its reissue completely 
at the soul’s discretion. 

To aid the brain freely to carry out the soul’s commands 
in the body a further wonderful provision has been made. 
From the first conscious moment of life, the expansion and 
contraction of the lungs depends upon, and is simultaneous 
with, the similar movements of the brains. So intimate is 
their connection that when the brain is exhilarated and 
joyous, the lungs expand and unfold; when the brain is 
affected by anger, or collapses with fear, the lungs do the 
same. The cause of this wonderful concurrence is another 
exception to the general rule followed in the structure of 
the body. 

It is well known that all the muscles of the body run in 
pairs ; so that in proportion as one muscle acts its mate 
reacts, or antagonizes it, and so preserves an equilibrium 
in the body. The intercostal muscles which control the 
respiration of the lungs, are alone destitute of these antag- 
onists. Consequently when the brains and their medullz by 
their common animation act upon the nerves of the body 
and from these into the muscles, the intercostal muscles are 
the only ones which exhibit any conspicuous effect of 
motion ; all the others being quiescent. Hence every time 
the brains alternately contract and expand, and with them 
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the spinal marrow, their discharge of the spirituous fluid 
into the nerves of the intercostal muscles causes their 
synchronous movements, by which the ribs are raised and 
lowered and thus the chest opened and closed. As proof of 
these interesting facts, note the slightness of the breathing 
when one is thinking deeply, or, on the other hand, the 
violence of the breathing when the mind is disturbed by 
anger, violent exercise, etc.; the fact of the matter being, 
that our breathing, voluntary when we are awake, and hab- 
itual when asleep, is wholly under the control of the brains. 
Here then we see the intercourse of soul and body in a 
little fuller detail. We see that the cortical glands expand 
and contract independently of the heart, but synchro#ously 
with the lungs; that these little hearts are so perfectly ar- 
ranged in the cerebrum, that they can expand and contract 
separately, or a few at a time, or all together, so that, by 
contraction or otherwise the discharge of the spirituous fluid 
can be made into any or all of the fibres and nerves, and 
from these into any one, or into all of the muscles of the 
body, absolutely at the pleasure of the soul. 

There are many illustrations of this general principle. 
We know that we can, and do, exercise complete control 
over our respiration, even to its almost complete suspension 
when we are thinking deeply. Again our organs of seeing 
and hearing can be more or less completely closed at will, 
so that we may be surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
be in the presence of works of art or in the midst of a mul- 
titude of people or sounds, and yet be so immersed and 
interested in following a line of thought, as to be oblivious 
of them all. The fact of attention as an attitude of will, is 
explainable upon no other grounds. | 

With these few illustrations of the free communication of 
the soul with the body, showing its power and effectiveness 
.on its downward course, let us leave this side of the subject. 

A very little time will suffice to consider the return pas- 
sage from body to soul. Having visited every part of the 
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body and having become informed as to the condition and 
state of each, it is now the function of the spirituous fluid 
to carry back to the soul its information, or, in other words, 
to transmit to the soul the impressions received on its jour- 
ney through the organs of sense, that the soul may thereupon 
will and think about them. This is effected by an influx of 
air and ether vibrations into the external organs of sense, in- 
ducing upon the fibres changes of state which are trans- 
mitted to the brain or common sensorium by means of the 
vibrations of the fibrils and nerves which carry the spirituous 
fluid through the white and red blood and the various tissues 
of the body. | 

It is interesting to note that some of these impressions 


never reach beyond the brain, for by habitual reaction to 


certain common stimuli the brain is able to act upon these 
matters without referring each case to the soul, and the soul 
permits this so long as such action does not interfere with 


its rule in the body. The phenomena of habit are thus 


explainable. 

The general fact of intercourse having thus boon estab- 
lished, let us briefly deduce from it two corollaries: one, on 
account of the prominence given it by some people to-day ; 


the other because its importance is perennial. The first is 


the bearing of this doctrine of intercourse upon mental 


_ healing ; the second, its bearing upon the general process 


of regeneration. 
So far as mental healing is concerned, it is obvious that 


to the extent to which the circulation of the spirituous 


fluid through every~part of the physical organism is unhin- 
dered, to that extent the soul, acting through this fluid, 


may change disorderly conditions. But when the course of © 


this circulation i is broken, as is manifestly the case in frac- 
tured limbs, and also,.though "much less manifestly, in 
lesions of the brain, or ruptures of any. Other of our delicate 
internal viscera, it is perfectly oidingelat the soul cannot 
exercise its life-giving forces, interiorly received from God, 
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until, by some external aid, the connection has been reestab- 
lished. For this circulation of spirituous fluid is, according 
to our theory, the only means by which the soul reaches and 
affects the body. . 

The question of whether a limb has been fractured can 
in some cases be decided by an untrained mind, but that is 
by no means the case with brain lesions and other minute 
internal breakages. Of these only the best medical train- 
ing and practice can give cognizance, and any attempt to 
deal with them otherwise, must be little less than criminal. 

Returning now to our second corollary. What part does 
this fact of intercourse play in the gradual process of regen- 
eration? Let us consider a specific case, that of friendship, 
in the unregenerate and the regenerate soul. Let us, when 
as yet our souls have been but little awakened, make a new 
acquaintance. The spirituous fluid present in the extrem- 
ities of the senses of sight, hearing, and touch, will bring 
back certain impressions to our souls, opened let us say only 
to thé degree we call sensual. Attraction or aversion then 
ensues solely upon the basis of sense impression. We are 
drawn or repelled by the mere externals. But suppose we 
are attracted, yet do not content ourselves with the meagre 
delights arising from the first personal contact, but begin 
to form imaginary relations with our new acquaintance ; then 
we allow these impressions to enter a plane of wider range 
in the soul. Placing our new acquaintance against the back- 
ground formed by our previous experiences, we imagine in 
him, let us say, a possible Napoleon, or a possible Lucretia 
Borgia. We perceive that the ambition or unscrupulous- 
ness there potentially embodied may be most useful to us, 
and, in consequence, associate ourselves in so-called friend- 
ships. 

By thus choosing and associating with our new acquaint- 
ance for the sake of satisfying some selfish demand, we have 
opened up that region of the mind called by Swedenborg 
the natural rational, till now dominated by self-interest. Let 
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us suppose this desire to cultivate the new acquaintance- 
ship to be still strongly present, and that the question of 
the right and wrong of forming such ties should become 
focal, causing doubts as to its wisdom to arise. We now ap- 
pear to be placed between two fires. Upon the one hand we 
are urged to pursue our selfish course and reap its rewards, 
while on the other, we are urged by our better judgment 
to reject the allurements of sense and the selfish, personal 
gratifications that will ensue if we persist in our former 
course, to give up all further communication with our new 
acquaintance until we are able to put out of our plans every 
selfish consideration, even to the seeking primarily his good 
by suggesting wise and useful channels into which to direct 
and employ his talents. 

What has happened here? The impressions have reached 
a still higher region of the soul, which Swedenborg calls 
the spiritual rational, and the fact that this has resulted 
means that this higher plane must in the meanwhile have 
been created by the joint action of certain impulses received 
from without, and an inspiration received from the life of 
God within. It is evident that the formation of the organs 
of sense, the natural mind that imagines and desires, and 
the rational mind which wills and thinks, all follow each 
other in successive development, and further that they are 
the essential determinations of the soul, of which they as 
well as the body partake. 

Having followed the course of a friendship through its 
unregenerate moments we have come at last, by the grace 
of God, to see what pure regenerate friendship is. Further- 
more, we have seen that, for its free accomplishment, there 
has -been necessary, first, the intercourse of body with soul 
to act from without inward ; secondly, the intercourse of the 
soul with God to act from within outwards ; and, finally, the 
intercourse of the soul with the body to carry out these 
reactions to their determinative deeds. In the same manner 
“as in the case of friendship we might describe the regenera- 
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tion of any other regions of the soul; that is to say, 
regeneration as a whole. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the positions of this 
paper are, so far as I have been able to follow and interpret 
them, substantially those held by Swedenborg previous to 
his illumination, and set forth in his work entitled, “The 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom.” They are not the out- 
come of revelation but of rational insight. Nevertheless, I 
believe them to be the only satisfactory explanation of the 
physical phenomena pertaining to the relations between 
soul and body that has been given to the world. 


Joun R. Hunter. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A TRUE AND A FALSE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 


UNDER the title, “The Economic Philosophy of Marriage,”’ 
The Independent recently called attention, in its editorial depart- 
ment, to an article which appeared in the January number of 7%e 
International Journal of Ethics, in which the placing of marriage 
on “an economic basis ” is advocated as likely to “ give rise to 
greater mental refinement and higher moral standards than we 
derive from the idea that marriages are made in heaven.” After 
devoting further space to the substance of this article, shewing 
its teaching to be that marriage is “a necessary relationship for 
the perpetuation of the race and of human society, and as such 
must be made the best of,” while “far higher and more beautiful 
than any love of man and wife is that spiritual friendship, which 
may exist irrespective of marriage bonds and of the distinction 
of sex,” the editorial goes on to remark : — 


All this will be accepted, doubtless, by many readers as “modern” and 
“advanced.” In reality it is curiously medieval. The precise advance which 
true modern thought has made beyond medizval conceptions lies in its re- 
fusal longer to regard the human personality as an ill-assorted union of body 
and soul. Whether our philosophy be materialistic or idealistic we have 
learned to appreciate the inseparable unity of mind and body in this present 
life, and to understand that all our ideals must take into account the organic 
completeness of our nature. If modern conceptions, opposed to medizxval 
dualism, are true, it is impossible to regard with much philosophic respect 
the proposition that the highest spiritual affection can be divorced from those 
instincts which nature has inseparably bound up with the very continuation. 
of physical and spiritual life upon the earth. 

In a word, if modern psychology is sound, nothing but evil can come of the 
suggestion that marriage be regarded as a mere social necessity, a domestic 
convenience, a personal indulgence, to be based, like any other utility, upon 
economic considerations. It may be that in the long history of man few 
human souls in this short and troubled life have found in marriage their true 
mates. It may be that few who ought to find one another will do so. But 
the belief that perfect spiritual comradeship in the marriage relation is possi- 
ble, and should be sought, must continue to shape our ideal of marriage as a 
spiritual reality and as a social institution, if it is to be a true means not 
merely to the perpetuation of the race, but also to the uplifting of the human 


soul. 
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Most cordially do we welcome these forceful words, addressed 
to the large audiencé of thoughtful readers to whom this journal 
weekly speaks, and especially do we commend the implication of 
the closing sentence that marriage is a “true means . . . to the 
uplifting of the human soul.” But we deeply regret that the 
author could go no further; that he could not clearly see to be 
true that which he so evidently felt should be so. Indeed, it may 
have been some recognition of this deficiency that called forth a 
second editorial upon “‘ The Ethical Philosophy of Marriage,” in 
which the same writer considers, in a somewhat practical way, 
“the possibility of a marriage which should be the highest spir- 
itual comradeship.” Quoting Goethe’s phrase, “ elective affini- 
ties,’ as the “literary expression of a romantic revolt against 
the purely conventional and economic marriages, which prnes 
much strength in the closing years of the eighteenth century,” 
and frankly admitting that it soon became, through its a We 
“only a term of reproach,” he proceeds to remark : — 


Yet, back of it there lies a great and everlasting truth, a truth which is the 
very substance of a sound philosophy of marriage. . . . It is, however, the 
very first principle of this philosophy that the only affinity of two human 
beings. for one another which can assure happiness is that which consists in 
substantial agreement of thought and feeling upon al] the more important 
concerns of life. Differing views of minor things may add charm and zest 
to companionship if there is unity in the greater matters. 


Here we gladly recognize a close approach to the very core of 
the whole subject. ‘ Substantial agreement of thought and feel- 
ing upon all the more important concerns of life”’ must certainly 
underlie “ the only affinity of two human beings for one another 
which can assure happiness.” 

It is unquestionably true, as the author of this editorial goes 
on to say, that, — 

The affinity which too many young folk mistake for true agreement of 
mind and heart is merely passion, or merely an excitement incident to the 
social pleasures of youth. 

And it is gratifying to note, in passing, that while making this 
statement the writer refuses to draw from it the tempting conclu- 
sion that marriage should be delayed until passion somewhat 
subsides, and the social pleasures of youth become less attractive. 

Our own feeling is, that entrance into marriage at a reasonably 
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early age should be heartily encouraged. The recent weighty 
utterances of the President of the country and of the head of its 
leading university, reproving the present tendency to postpone 
marriage, and directing serious attention to the train of evils 
which are sure to follow such postponement, are most timely, and 
cannot fail to call forth the grateful response of New-Church men 
and women everywhere. 

Early marriage, besides the more important uses which it beige 
to subserve, has the advantage of bringing young people together 
before their outward habits of life have become rigidly fixed, and 
while they can more readily adapt themselves to each other in all 
mere external matters. Nor is early marriage inconsistent with 
“‘ substantial agreement of thought and feeling upon all the more 
important concerns of life.’”” For the sound basis upon which 
this agreement can rest is to be laid not only before marriage but 
very early in life. In the light of New-Church teaching we have 
marriage set before us, not as an economic incident of existence 
in this world, but as a normal feature of that life which is to be 
eternal. Hence all sound education and training must keep it in 
view and give suitable preparation for it. And where this is 
properly done, “ substantial agreement of thought and feeling 
upon all the more important concerns of life” will be inculcated 
from the beginning as something vital to the interior union which 
is to be realized through marriage. 

We say “to be realized,” because it is a truth to be always 
kept in mind, that marriage is not the coming together of two 
ideal people but rather of two souls who, if they are in the earnest 
endeavor to shun their individual and inherited evils as sins 
against the Lord, may be led very gradually to receive an ideal 
life and to enter into ideal relations to each other. Moreover, 
in the work of growing together each is to be the helper of the 
other. 

Regarding the subject thus, it must be evident that ‘ substan- 
tial agreement of thought and feeling upon all the more import- 
ant concerns of life’ is absolutely essential. 


Can two walk together, except they be agreed’? ili. 


They must look to the same Lord and be able to view Him in 
the same light. They must have like ideas of the deep meaning 
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and purpose of living, and of the true way to the attainment of 
the sweet fruitions of life. In all these more important concerns 
there must be “ substantial agreement of feeling and thought,” 
if the two are to walk together and to realize a growingly closer 
union. Whether the marriage be entered upon earlier or later, 
this is to be esteemed the one indispensable preparation to its 
becoming a real, spiritual marriage. And in so far as such views 
are held, and faithfully and rationally applied and inculcated, we 
may look for genuine and happy marriage unions. 
W. H. M. 


THE MIGHT OF INTELLECT. 


No one can examine the remains of the great empires of the 
past, nor of any one of them, without being impressed with the 
magnificent achievements of the men of remote ages. We exult 
over the deeds of men of our own time, by which the great cities 
of to-day are solving the problems caused by vast aggregations 
of population. We view with admiration the buildings erected 
within the last half century, the great railway constructions over 
rivers and through mountains, and the canals connecting large 
bodies of water like the Mediterranean and the Red Seas; and 
we give high praise to architects and sculptors as well as to 
engineers; but our home conceptions are somewhat humbled 
when we stand at Rome in the arena of the Coliseum, or wander 
on the Palatine among the palaces of the Cazsars, or behold the 
enormous aqueducts which caused the Eternal City to be a place 
of fountains. 

The impression produced upon one who stands in the Roman 
Forum is indescribable. He feels like a pigmy among these 
remains. As Byron said, “* What am I under these stars?"’ so he 
feels that he would be overwhelmed if the legions should again 
pass by him over the old pavement beneath his feet, if through 
the triumphal arches the conquerors of the then known world 
should ride again, or if he should listen to the thrilling cloquence 
of the orators, or be subjected to the seductive passions of that 
time. 

The Greeks had an even keener intellectual training, What 
orator to-day could ascend the Hema and hold the Athenians in 
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rapt attention for hours under their broiling sun, while he roused 
them to an unquenchable enthusiasm by the power of his words 
alone? It is not necessary to refer at length to other monuments 
of the past, to the great Egyptian pyramid whose stones would 
reach a thousand miles, to the mighty walls of Babylon on 
which six chariots moved abreast, or to the splendid structures 
of Assyria and the islands. It is sufficient to say that the his- 
tory of man is one of wonderful intellectual achievement, by 
which he conquered the seas, penetrated the earth for precious 
metals and stones, and reared empires in which a single mind 
might dominate millions of people for life or death. 

But these empires declined. We look to-day upon their ruins. 
They can never be restored. The seeds of decay were thickly 
sown in the very days of their greatness. How was the Coli- 
seum used but for scenes most cruel and inhuman? Who graced 
these triumphs but the captives who had been torn from their 
homes to fight with wild beasts and with each other until the 
Roman matrons were sated with the agonies beheld? What 
availed the grand ambition of an Alexander if he early fell an 
easy victim to passion? And of what do the majestic remains 
of eastern empires remind us but of a Cleopatra’s lust or a 
Belshazzar’s gluttony? And what is the explanation of these 
terrible failures of men in the past to produce a noble and en- 
during humanity, a single nation free from the taint of cor- 
ruption ? | 

The explanation given in the spiritual meaning of the Divine 
Word is simple and sufficient: man, ever led upward by his Cre- 
ator, grew in mental capacity as the child grows, and he realized 
at length the innocent manhood and womanhood described in 
our Scriptures as the life of the garden of Eden. Intellectually 
man was only beginning his career, but in his affections he was 
pure and powerful. Gradually, however, and by imperceptible 
beginnings he developed a selfhood which finally led him astray. 
He had been “alone” in his single purpose of fulfilling his 
Father’s will, but little by little a dual life was developed, and he 
drew away from the Divine presence and ate of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, which had taken the place in the 
midst of his mind of the tree of life. 

Now came to pass a great change, or man would have speedily 
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disappeared into the ranks of the brutes. In order that he 
might have some means of looking upward, of judging his mo- 


. tives and deeds, and of employing the constant Divine aid in his 


regeneration, his intellect was separated from his will. The will 
remained debased by selfishness and sin, but the intellect was 
still able to rise to noble thoughts and lofty conceptions, and 
thus it might serve as a means of forming a new will, so that the 
Lord could create in man a clean heart and renew a right spirit 
within him. With this great intellectual gift man was able to go 
onward in science and art and prowess of all kinds; but, unless 


‘he came to repentance, his achievements would rest on no secure 


foundation. Intellectually he might and did make amazing prog- 
ress, leaving behind him magnificent evidences of the evolution 
of the race, but what did he contribute to the essential better- 
ment of a single tribe to whom his legions came? What mes- 
sage of love and peace did Alexander bring as he overran the 
eastern world? What thought of the good of his fellow-man 
had emperor or sage? We donot forget the common sense. of 
Socrates, the idealism of Plato, or the moralism of Seneca, but 
these were so mixed with gross conceptions of life, that degen- 
erate humanity found no remedy, and continued its decline. 
Even the inspired prophecies of an Isaiah and an Ezekiel fell 
upon deaf ears. And so these great empires went to destruc- 
tion, leaving proof only of the power of the intellect ungoverned 
by a chastened will. The men of those classic times did great 
deeds, but the lessons which they left behind them are not exam- 
ples of human perfection; but of a one-sided and therefore 
most imperfect development. 

One cannot contemplate these records of the past without 
having thrust upon him the serious question of the probable 
progress or decline of modern nations, for he sees that the intel- 
lect of man is still without the companionship of an unselfish 
will, except in the rare cases of those who have gained a spiritual 
life. The great nations have still vast armies and are eager for 
conquest. They invoke the name of God upon their ambitious 
schemes, but they rest in pride rather than in humility, and they 
look for their guidance to the imperial ideals of Rome, rather 
than to the teachings of the Divine Saviour. A nation is what 
its people make it to be, and these people at the present day are 
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so much affected by the cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches that pure Christianity has few disciples. How much 
reading of the Divine Word is there? How much is there of 
assiduous attendance upon the preaching of it? When one 
enters some basilica of the old world, and looks in vain among 
its imposing columns for a congregation, and finds only some 
priest of self-indulgent aspect going through by himself a form 
of words before a picture of the deified virgin, is he not led to 
conclude that this empty church and the crowded theatre reveal 
the yet imperfect state of humanity? We would not overstate 
this imperfection, but we cannot be blind to its glaring manifes- 
tations. 

What is the New-Churchman to think and to do in these cir- 
cumstances? Shall he fall in with the prevailing pessimism of 
thoughtful men and conclude that ruins will follow ruins to the 
end of time? Or shall he indulge in a blind optimism which can 
give no reason for its belief that only prosperity will attend the 
future condition of the nations? He can do neither. Warned 
by the past, he feels most serious as to the future. He claims 
no prophetic insight and makes no predictions as to any nation. 
But he never forgets that the Divine Word closes with a sublime 
description of the new heaven and the new earth, and he sees 
it to be his duty to labor in season and out of season for the 
coming of that time through the regeneration of man. He re- 
minds himself of the prophet’s words as to the final glorious 
era: “Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come.” 


(Has. ii. 3.) 
T. F. W. 


SCIENTIFIC CHARITY. 


_AT a recent meeting of charity workers a prominent special- 
ist in practical sociology was asked to speak on “Scientific 
Charity.” The impression made upon the mind was such as 
might be expected from an expert whose attention is given to the 
widening circle of darkness which is always revealed by the 
brightening of a central light. He presented a series of prob- 
lems as yet unsolved, for the solution of which he encouraged 
his fellow-workers to apply patiently scientific methods. All 
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this is well. Humility and sincere seeking after truth are indi- 
cations of a genuine scientific spirit. But in addition to this it 
was pleasant to notice the emphasis laid upon the true meaning 
of the word charity. The speaker began by reminding his 
hearers that the word charity means love, and that scientific 
charity means love working in the light of modern scientific 
methods, that is, by careful observation and record of facts, and 
the patient study of problems in the light of them. 

_ This searchlight of truth and reason has been turned upon 
all departments of human activity with humiliating results, for it 
has revealed countless misconceptions and errors of practice. 
But progress can be made only by being thus humbled and put 
in a docile attitude towards the truth. One of the early results 
of the application of this method to charity was the formation 
of the societies for organizing charity, or the Associated Char- 
ities. And the first lesson they had to teach was the danger of 
doing more harm than good by following the impulses of an un- 
enlightened charitable spirit. Indiscriminate almsgiving was 
seen to encourage and increase the evil which it sought to alle- 
viate, and an active campaign had to be waged against it, which 
for a season gave the appearance to these excellent reform or- 
ganizations of being societies of detectives bent upon proving 
every needy person a criminal. There is always some tendency 
in the community to regard poverty as a crime, because it is in 
itself a disorder, and often the result of other disorders which 
are more or less criminal. The Associated Charities increased 
this tendency by keeping the public attention directed to the 
importance of thorough investigation to prevent imposture and 
the abuses of kindness which would result in more harm than 
good to those helped and to the community. 

It is interesting to note that a century before this beginning of 
scientific charity, Emanuel Swedenborg called attention to these 
very facts and principles. 

It is believed that charity towards the neighbor consists in giving to the 
poor, in relieving the indigent, and in doing good to every one; nevertheless 
genuine charity consists in acting prudently, and for the sake of an end to 
promote good. He who relieves a poor or indigent villain, does evil to his 
neighbor through him, for by the relief which he affords, he confirms him in 
evil, and supplies him with the opportunity of doing evil to others; it is 
otherwise with him who gives support to the good. (Heavenly Arcana, 8120.) 
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The urgency of the Associated Charities in this direction dis- 
couraged direct personal help to the poor, and delegated it to 
institutions, until the love element was being lost, and the genu- 
ine meaning of the word was almost forgotten. 

Now a reaction, or perhaps a step forward into a higher form 
of what is termed Scientific Charity, is appearing. Institutional 
charities are beginning to be deplored as unsympathetic and 
impersonal, separating the rich from the poor. The orphan 
asylum is being abandoned and homes in private families, under 
official supervision, are sought for homeless children instead. 
The whole trend is from generalizing to individualizing the care 
of the needy. This was in view from the beginning with the 
Associated Charities, as is indicated by the appointment of 
friendly visitors. Every effort is being made to bring the helpers 
and the helped into personal contact, as in the college settle- 
ments and the Hull House. This is to be commended, when 
carefully and wisely done.. Professor Griggs is eloquently lectur- 
ing against the division of our cities into sections for the rich, 
the middle classes, and “the slums.”’ Let them all be mingled 
together, he is reported to urge. Then “the slums” will disap- 
pear, and the more fortunate will influence his less favored 
brother in countless neighborly ways for his improvement, and if 
pecuniary aid is needed it can come as a gift of brotherly love, 
- and be received without injury to self-respect. 

This is utopian idealizing. It is not a practical suggestion for 
the world as it is, we fear, but it indicates the aspirations of 
charity, and reveals the workings of the Christian religion in 
to-day’s thought. 

But above it is heard the cry of practical experience, and of 
reasoning nearer to the truth. It comes from the ranks where 
the “ups and downs” of industrial prosperity hold multitudes 
close to the edge of material want and dependence upon the 
beneficence of the rich. And that cry is, “Give the wage-earner 
his just share of the production of wealth, and he will not need 
help from others.” 

It is not our purpose to discuss this delicate question of the 
laborer’s just wages, but we would call attention to a general 
truth which is involved in it, and which may be reached by the 
_ next step in the progress of Scientific Charity. It is excellently 
stated by Swedenborg as follows : — 
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Charity towards the neighbor extends itself much wider than to the poor 
and indigent: charity towards the neighbor consists in doing what is right in 
every work, and one’s duty in every office. (Arcana Ccelestia, 8121.) 

The private debts of charity are also many, such as paying wages to work- 
men, paying interest and rents, performing contracts, keeping pledges, and 
other such like things; of which some are debts by virtue of the statute law, 
some of the civil law, and some of the moral law. These also are discharged 
in one state of mind by those who are in charity, and in another by those 
who are not in charity; by those who are in charity they are performed justly 
and faithfully; for it is a precept of charity that every one should act justly 
and faithfully with all with whom he is in any business and intercourse. 
(True Christian Religion, 432.) 

Of course this just and faithful conduct applies equally to 
laborer and employer. It all comes from the recognition of the 
true meaning of the word charity as love. 

Indeed, that which the world is now reaching after under the 
term Scientific Charity is the application of the principle of love 
in the light of wisdom to every relation of human life. And 
this has been wonderfully set forth and exhaustively explained 

illustrated in the writings of Swedenborg. From his wri- 
ine might easily be gathered a comprehensive text-book of the 
nciples of Scientific Charity. 
H. C. H. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Tue interpretation of prophecy given to men through Sweden- 
borg brings them into immediate knowledge of two extremes of 
falsity reached by the Christianity of the past. The first of 
these is the Babylonian claim by Rome of power over the souls 
of men, and the second was reached by the reformers in their 
exaltation of faith alone as the means of salvation. It is not 
strange, therefore, that in his work, “The Apocalypse Revealed,” 
Swedenborg should have given a clear delineation of these two 
errors and should have shown how fully their development was 
Divinely predicted. Thus in the opening of the Seals of Reve- 
lation VI. he shows that we are summarily informed of the early 
stages of Christianity, its white purity, its red quarrelling, its 
black perversion of truth, its deadly corruption, its era of per- 
secution, and its great upheavals and strugglings preceding the 
crisis of the last judgment. This event of course would expose 
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the real quality of the errors aforesaid, and would bring them to 
judgment. All this is plain, and this interpretation of prophecy 
was not given until the actual and indisputable history of Chris- 
tianity was the manifest confirmation of it. The more fully, 
therefore, one understands the history of Christianity, the more 
convincing does that interpretation become, except perhaps as 
to a single point which deserves careful attention. 

That point is stated in the question, Why does not the Eastern 
Church also bear its part in this connection? It is commonly 
known that the division of the Roman Empire into the rival 
kingdoms of Eastern and Western tended to separate Constanti- 
nople from Rome, not only politically but ecclesiastically. Es- 
pecially did the claims of the Roman primate to be the sole suc- 
cessor of Peter in possessing the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
render further union impossible. The papacy could not arise 
without casting away at once all influence over the church in the 
East, which regarded every priest as a papa or father and saw 
no reason to submit to the Roman see. Consequently the 
church in Asia Minor, in Russia, in Greece and the intervening 
territory, and in the islands, remained aloof from the Pope, and 
to-day there are patriarchs of the Armenian, the Russian, and 
the Greek portions of the Eastern Church, and they all regard 
themselves as much more fully in the succession from the apos- 
tles than the Roman pontiff. It was a Roman pope who cor- 
rected the calendar by eleven days, and gradually England and 
the Lutheran countries adopted this, but the Eastern Church 
never thought of doing so, and consequently the calendar in 
Russia and Greece is now thirteen days later than that of West- 
ern Europe, America, and other countries. Another distinction 
between the two churches is that the Western uses the crucifix, 
while the Eastern, rejecting images, uses pictures instead. 

To one who attends a service of the Eastern Church every- 
thing seems different from the Western. The building has a 
different form, the priest is differently dressed, the language is 
different, the congregation does not sit but stands, and a certain 
genuine piety is perceived in the close attention given by every 
one. Moreover the priests when seen abroad, though dressed 
in a somewhat antique manner, have an air of manly vigor, 
which’ contrasts favorably with the effeminacy of the Italian 
clergy, and they go and come as men among men without sanc- 
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timoniousness or giving the appearance of hypocrisy. Why then 
do we not hear of the Eastern Church in the works of Sweden- 
borg, who so fully treats of the Roman and Reformed bodies, and 
even of Mohammedanism and the religions of more remote 
nations? 

In answering this question it should be said at once that 
Swedenborg knew the Eastern Church, although he was not of it 
by birth, but it was a very short voyage from Sweden to Russia. 
His sovereign, Charles XII., had been far within eastern territory 
on his campaigns, and Swedenborg could not have failed to have 
more or less personal contact with Russians. Secondly, we 
must remember that the memorable council of Nice, of which 
we hear so much as the turning-point of Christian history, was 
held in the East, and indeed before the division into Eastern and 
Western Churches. Thirdly, has the Eastern Church, since that 
time influenced the tendency of Christianity to any degree? 

In his history of the Eastern Church, Dean Stanley sketches _ 
the remarkable development of Christianity in the Levant, and 
leads his readers up to the Council of Nice, on which he dwells 
at great length, and in his usual graphic style, but what does he 
find of significance after that? The eastern mind was subtle and 
fond of dialectic, it went on discussing questions of one will or 
two wills, of one nature or two natures, of the proceeding of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone or from the Father and the 
Son, but what did it do to influence humanity? What men has 
it had like St. Francis or Hildebrand or Ignatius Loyala or 
Pius IX? Isit not in the dogmas emanating from Rome, and in 
the utterances of a Luther and a Calvin, that Christianity has 
been influenced? What did the Eastern Empire accomplish ere 
it became extinct beneath the foot of the Moslem? And what 
single great mind has the Eastern Church produced in these cen- 
turies? When we enter to-day an Eastern Church, with its pic- 
tures and candles and its standing-room for a few worshippers, 
what is it but a relic of the past, venerable in the eyes of its 
members, but as ineffective in missions or in upbuilding Chris 
tian faith as Count Tolstoi has clearly shown it to be? 

The remarkable omission of the Eastern Church in the ex- 
planation of the book of Revelation is due then to the simple 
fact that, since an early day, it has played no such part in the 
history of Christianity as the Western Church and the Reformed 
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bodies have played and are still playing in the fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

The question will naturally be asked, What can be done to 
extend a knowledge of our faith within the Eastern Church? 
In reply it would seem that two centres of influence and two 
languages must be considered. These languages are the Rus- 
sian and the modern Greek, and these centres are St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople. The Russian empire is of enormous ex- 
tent, without a constitution or parliament, and capable of doing 
great good or great harm in Europe and Asia. Its hierarchy 
is at present blindly conservative. Tolstoi has been excommu- 
nicated. Nevertheless the Russian layman of the best type wants 
light which his priests cannot give. For a long time the New 
Church has been known in certain Russian circles, and lately 
some of Swedenborg’s works have been translated at Paris for 
_ the use of Russians, although for that matter all intelligent Rus- 


[April, 


sians are at home in French. The writer asked one of our 


clergymen in London what was being done for Russia, but got 
no other answer than that the work must be kept a secret for 
the present. This from a leading man of our faith in London 
shows that something is being done, but cannot at present be 
safely told, probably on account of a pledge given to those who 
are the agents and who would lose their opportunity if exposed. 

In Greece the case is altogether different. This little king- 
dom with its Danish king a Protestant, and its Russian queen an 
Eastern Catholic, is a constitutional government with very little 


conservatism about it. The Athenian, as in Paul’s time, still. 


cares “to tell or hear some new thing.” Burdened with debt, 
suffering from a debased paper currency, proved in the last war 
with Turkey to be deficient in courage, the Greek has also little 
trace of the old intelligence. What the modern Italian is doing, 


throwing off the Papal yoke and prospering in outward ways, 


the Greek has yet todo. But it is time that we should make a 
beginning by translating something of Swedenborg into modern 
Greek, and, therefore, inquiry should be made among Greeks 
resident in England or America for some one who can serve us 
in this way. Certainly the pecuniary side of the matter can be 
cared for if the Lord will give us the needed man, and He will 
do so in His time. | | 


T. F. W. 
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CHRISTIANS AND POLITICS. 


Amonc the various movements to reform politics and improve 
industrial conditions is the attempt to organize what is called 
the “ United Christian Party.” The motive is expressed in the 
watchword adopted, “Love for Christ and Humanity,” and the 
standard in the motto, “What Jesus would do.” The purpose 
is found in the Declaration of Principles, as follows : — 

We believe the time to have arrived when the eternal principles of justice 
mercy and love as exemplified in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
should be embodied in the constitution of our Nation and applied in con- 
crete form to every function of our government. 

We maintain that this statement is in harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our National common law, our Christian usages and customs, the 
declaration of the Supreme Court of the United States that “ This is a 
Christian Nation,” and the accepted principle in judicial decisions on no 
law should contravene the Divine law. 

While it is true that no consistent believer in the practical 
teachings of Christianity can be satisfied with the conduct of 
either of the existing political parties which have been entrusted 
with the government of our country during the past thirty years, 
it is doubtful if a remedy can be found in this attempt to unite 
Christians in a political party arrayed against them. Every New- 
Churchman will agree that religion is to be applied to all things 
of daily life, and that among them the duties of citizenship hold 
a high and important place. But when Christians cannot see 
the principles of Christianity itself with sufficient unanimity to 
form a united Christian Church, what possible hope can there be 
of their seeing the principles of government and of industrial 
improvement sufficiently alike to form a united political party? 
Furthermore, when it is a fact that Christians, members of 


. churches, already hold a large share in the leadership and in the 
. Offices of both political parties now in power, and also are promi- 


nent among the owners and operators of our industries, what 
hope of improvement can be found in uniting the same men 
under one political religious banner? Is it not a confusion of 
church and state, of spiritual and natural, of religious, moral, 
and civil things, which by their very nature should be and must 
be separated by discrete degrees, and related in their actions 
and reactions upon each other as the things of the soul and the 
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body are and ever must be? If so, and we believe it is so, this 
attempt to ignore these distinctions and relations, if in any de- 
gree successful, must lead to confusion worse confounded. If 
the churches can give up the old Calvinistic “Scheme of Salva- 
‘ tion,” and lead their members to keep the Ten Commandments 
and practise the Golden Rule in all the duties and relations of 
every-day life as the Divinely appointed way to heaven, there 
will be a reform within existing political parties and industrial 
institutions which will be wonderful, and the party now proposed 
will not be needed. 

We notice in the Declaration of Principles of this proposed 
party a gathering together of the “ planks” of other semi-politi- 
cal parties, notably of the Prohibition and Nationalist organiza- 
tions, the Peace Society, and the Female Suffrage movement, as 
the following extracts will show: — 

We hold that all men and women are created free and with equal rights, 
and declare for the establishment of such political, industrial, and social con- 
ditions as shall guarantee to every person civic equality, the full fruits of his 
or her honest toil, and opportunity for the righteous enjoyment of the same; 
and we especially condemn mob violence and outrages against any individual 


or class of individuals in our country. 

We declare against war, and for the arbitration of all national and inter- 
national disputes. 

We hold that the legalized liquor traffic is the crowning infamy of civiliza- 
tion, and we declare for the immediate abolition of the manufacture and sale 


of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

We declare for the daily reading of the Bible in the public schools and 
institutions of learning under control of the State. | 

We delare for government ownership of public utilities. 

A call for a national convention to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, in Illinois, 
May 1, 1903, has been issued; also for an International Re- 
ligious and Economic Convention under the same leadership at 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis, May 1 and 2, 1904. We shall be 
interested in observing the results. 


H.C. H. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE APOCALYPSE; AND THE RELATION OF THE 
TWENTIETH TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tue twentieth chapter of the book of Revelation in its inter- 
nal historical sense, as revealed through Swedenborg, describes 
the last of the marvellous succession of great events which pre- 
pared the way for the descent on earth of the New Jerusalem, 
from God out of heaven. These events, representatively por- 
trayed in the prophetic visions of the Apocalypse, and now 
described by Swedenborg under Divine direction, are spiritual 
history ; for they were actual occurrences which took place among 
men in the spiritual world. The account of them is as veritable 
history — human history —as any description of events that have 
ever taken place in the natural world. And no chapter of human 
history has been more tragic, or fraught with more momentous 
consequences to mankind, than this. 

_ Men who have believed at all in the truth of the Apocalypse 
have commonly regarded it as having some relation to human 
history. But, with faint conception and uncertain faith as to the 
reality of a spiritual world, and no notion of it at all as the world 
of causes, they have vainly striven to find the significance of all 
these wondrous representative visions in facts and events that 
have been current in worldly history. Such attempts, as we 
know, have all been speculative, varied, inconsistent, and have 
fallen totally short of the dignity, loftiness, and beneficent Divine 
purpose and use of the revelation. The great use of this Divine 
book, the Apocalypse, lies much in the fact that it is descriptive 
and prophetic of things more momentous than any earthly 
human affairs; and that its fulfilments have a more intimate and 
vastly more potent relationship to coming events in the world’s 
history than any account or foretelling of visible and tangible 


_occurrences here could possibly have; because the transactions 


and changes were in the world of causes, and were the causes of 
successive beneficent events and changes that have been and are 
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gradually coming to pass in the world’s history. And the pur- 
pose of the revelation is to promote their coming. 

It helps greatly to a clear apprehension and understanding of 
the great events of the Apocalypse if we keep well in mind the 
fact that the scene of them was no shadowy but a very real 
world ; not in any respect less real and substantial in appearance 
or in fact than this world ; a world too that is at least coextensive 
with and vastly more populous than this world. For here not 
more than two or three generations abide together at the same 
time; but in the world of spirits at that time were accumulated 
the greater part of all the generations of about seventeen hun- 
dred years. In that world as in this, there were mountains, and 
hills, and valleys, and plains, and rivers, and seas, and the solid 
earth under their feet was to them not less solid and secure than 
ours is to us. There were great nations, and tribes, and com- 
munities — nations, some of which had endured more ages than 
any, even the oldest nations now extant in the Christian world 
on earth; nor were they less confident of their continued endur- 


ance. And they had governments, and dignities of office, and - 


had built them cities and towns and houses and palaces, with 
gardens, and parks and towers and monuments and churches 
and monasteries, wherein they dwelt and ruled and took their 
pleasure, and in their various manner worshipped, as confidently 
as do we in this world. In the “Spiritual Diary,” 5749, 
Swedenborg speaks of their ‘amazing and indescribable magnifi- 
cence.” And, as in this world, there were tyrannies and oppres- 
sions and crimes and violence and sufferings ; and there were, as 
here, heroic struggles against, and quiet, patient endurance of 
these evils, by the comparatively few good, awaiting the fulness 
of time for their separation and deliverance. _ 

These great communities with their accumulated luxuries and 
magnificence constituted “the first heaven and the first earth, 
which passed away” — so utterly that even “ there was found no 
place for them.” (Chap. xx. 11.) 


A passage in the little work on the “Last Judgment” has. 


caused some question as to the precise region of the spiritual 
world which was occupied by these fictitious heavens, and which 
was therefore the scene of many of the events connected with 
the last judgment. As a right knowledge of the spiritual locality 
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is necessary to a correct apprehension of some of the events 
described, it is important to call attention to other passages in 
the writings which quite remove the apparent ambiguity. The 
passage referred to, “ Last Judgment,” 69, reads as follows: — 


The last judgment was not executed upon those in hell, nor upon those in 
the world of spirits, and not upon any man living, but only upon those who 
had made for themselves the semblance of a heaven, the greater part of which 
was upon mountains and rocks. 


But in the continuation of the same work, n. 18, and in 
numerous other places in the writings, it is said that these sem- 
blances of heaven were in the world of spirits; for example in 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 342, 343. A careful collation of all 
the passages relating to the subject shows that there is only an 
apparent discrepancy, that in fact the passage in the “ Last 
Judgment” is simply a more particular, while the others are 
more general statements of the truth. At that juncture the evil 
inhabitants of the world of spirits had so increased and extended 
in its upper regions that they encroached upon and were occupy- 
ing the region where the lowest or natural heaven was about to 
be, and even disturbed the security and the peace of the lower 
or spiritual heaven — just as before the judgment at the Lord’s 
first advent they had occupied the region of the subsequent spir- 


itual heaven, which was not formed until after that judgment 


(Arcana Ceelestia, 8054). The world of spirits was thus, for the 
time, extended beyond its proper bounds; and in the more gen- 
eral statements this extension is included in the world of spirits 
as being a part of it—-which for the time it really was. But 
more strictly, the region usurped did not belong to it; and this 
more exact and particular view is presented in “ Last Judgment,” 
69. Important light is thrown upon the point in question by 
a passage in “Arcana Coelestia,” 2121, where this upper 
region is called “the interior sphere of the world of spirits.” 
The passage was written some seven years before the last judg- 
ment, and reads as follows : — 

The world of spirits at this day is full of evil genii and evil spirits, mostly 
from the Christian world, among whom reign nothing but hatreds, revenges, 
cruelties, obscenities, and treacherous machinations. And not alone the 
world of spirits into which the recent souls of men first come, but also the 
interior sphere of that world, where they are who as to intentions and ends 
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of life have been inwardly wicked. This region, too, at this day is so 
crowded that I have wondered there could be so great a multitude. 

‘But again, in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 8054, above cited, this 
“interior sphere of the world of spirits’”’ is said to have been a 
_ part of heaven. Having spoken of the similar condition before 
the judgment at the Lord’s first advent, it is added: “ At this 
day also a region which was of heaven is occupied by such.” 
' That is, as afterwards defined in the same paragraph, “the region 
where the spiritual heaven was about to be.” 

These statements accord with and help to explain some very 
important facts relating to the events of the last judgment; for 
example, the fact that when the great red dragon was cast out, 
related in the twelfth chapter, he was not cast out of, but down 
into the world of spirits, which is there signified by ‘the earth.” 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 552.) 4 

We shall better understand the contents of the twentieth 
chapter if we can bring ourselves to some faint realization of the 
stupendous events and scenes that had gone before. We are 
told in “‘ Apotalypse Revealed,” 626, that the last judgment — 
called in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 865, 877, and elsewhere, the 
“universal judgment”— is treated of in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth chapters. This is substantially repeated in other places. 
The preceding events then, strictly, great and comprehensive 
though in themselves they were, were lesser judgments, prepar- 
atory and contributory to the great general judgment — the final 
act and completion of which is signified in the twentieth chapter 
by the “Great White Throne and Him that sat thereon, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away.” 

But, in a comprehensive view, the judgment — which is the 
separation of the good from the evil, the raising of the good into 
heaven and the casting of the evil down into hell — involved also 
the preceding acts of exploration, and the breaking up and dis- 
persion of the evil societies which intercepted the light of heaven 
from those in the world of spirits and from men on earth (Con- 
tinuation Last Judgment, 23). In this comprehensive view all 
the preceding Apocalyptic events were included in, and were 
parts of the last judgment; and great particular judgments, less 
comprehensive than the general judgment, were executed in 
them. All who were not yet prepared for their final state at the 
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time of these particular judgments were gathered and reserved 
for the general judgment in the world of spirits, which is the 
subject of the twentieth chapter. 

I am not entirely assured, by my study of the subject, whether 
the final judgment upon all.those represented by Babylon the 
Great, was completed in the nineteenth chapter. I am inclined 
to think not, but that some of them also, not yet prepared, were 


- reserved still in the world of spirits until the general judgment in 


the twentieth chapter (Last Judgment, 63, 72). There are some 
points not quite clear in the writings on this subject. This is, 
however, not surprising. Considering that — apart from the very. 
brief and summary statements in the small tract on the “ Last 
Judgment ”— the account of the judgment given by Swedenborg is 
expository and interpretive of the successive passages and words 
of Scripture, with confirmatory references to other parts of the 
Word, and therefore could not have the literary continuity of an 
unbroken narrative ; considering also the vastness of the subject 
in its principles and in its details; and the exceeding difficulty of 
conveying in language a clear conception, in all respects, of what 
could not be more than a summary of events so numerous and 
comprehensive, and involving so many stupendous and tragic 
particulars — in view of these considerations, it is not strange if 
the account is in some respects more or less obscure, and re- 
quires careful collation and study of the particulars for an entirely 
clear and consistent understanding of some of them. But, once 
understood, the account is entirely consistent in fact and in prin- 
ciple from beginning to end. | 

Let us then try, as well as we may, to realize something of the 
great events preparatory to the general judgment in the twentieth 
chapter. 

First was the announcement of the impending judgment, by 
the Lord Himself “to His servants’’— that is to all in the 
heavens and to all that serve Him in the world of spirits and in 
the church on earth — that these things are certainly to be done; 
and out of Divine love and mercy to all mankind, lest the 
heavens themselves and the whole human race under the heavens 
should perish. After the announcement or revelation thus of 
the Divine purpose, came the preparation of the heavens for the 
judgment ; for all judgment is effected by the Lord through the 
instrumentality of the heavens. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to have in mind the order of the 
heavens at that time; which order, as an effect of the judgment, 
was afterwards changed. There was, as yet, no true ultimate or 
natural heaven (Apocalypse Revealed, 878; Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 397). The Ancient heavens, formed from those of the 
Most Ancient and the Ancient churches, before the Lord’s first 
advent, were celestial and spiritual. Below these Ancient heavens 
were the Christian heavens, called in the Apocalypse the New 
Heavens (Apocalypse Revealed, 612, 878). They were discretely 
below the Ancient heavens, and communicated with them only by 
correspondence and influx, as the spiritual world communicates 
with the natural (Apocalypse Revealed, 612, 617, 876). Being a 
discrete degree below the Ancient celestial and spiritual heavens, 
the Christian heaven constituted therefore the highest and higher 
degrees of the lowest or natural heaven. For in each heaven also 
are three discrete degrees, the celestial, the spiritual, and the 
natural. Before the last judgment the Christian heavens were 
thus only celestial, and spiritual. The natural of the Christian 
heaven, the region which was to be occupied with the ultimate or 
external of that heaven, was then filled with the vast congrega- 
tions of good and evil spirits, but chiefly evil, that constituted 
the fictitious heavens, the destruction and dispersion of which 
was to be effected by the judgment (Apocalypse Explained, 391, 
397; Apocalypse Revealed, 878). But this temporary heaven 
which was to pass away is sometimes called the ultimate heaven, 
being in the place of it—as in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 445, 
450; and sometimes it is called the external heaven, as in 
“‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” 878. 

The only ultimates, then, on which the universal heaven rested 
before the judgment were the real and apparent good in the 
fictitious heavens and in the world of spirits, and those repre- 
resented as being “under the altar” in “the lower earth,” with 
the “small remnant” remaining still in the church on earth. 
Hence the insecurity and impending danger to all the heavens; 
and the necessity of the judgment for even their salvation. For, 
“If the foundations be destroyed what can the righteous do” 
(Ps. xi. 3)? Below these fictitious heavens which occupied the 
place of the natural heaven, was the world of spirits, the scene 
of the final general judgment. 
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Such was the order of the heavens before the judgment. 

The heavens treated of im the Apocalypse are the Christian 
heavens (Apocalypse Revealed, 826, 817, ¢¢ a/). These, as we 
have seen, are the celestial heaven and the spiritual heaven, so 
much spoken of in the “ Apocalypse Revealed ;” and frequently 
are called also the highest and the higher heavens; the inmost 
and the interior heavens; and sometimes the higher and the 
lower heavens (Apocalypse Revealed, 612, 617, 661, 718, ef a/). 
The Ancient heavens are only occasionally mentioned, as in 
n. 612, and a few other places. We are distinctly taught that it 
was in the inmost Christian heaven that the Lord appeared for 
judgment ; and it was from that inmost through the lower Chris- 
tian heaven that the judgment was executed. (Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, 709, 718; also 615, 669, 670, 674, ef a/.) 

The announcement — the revelation, from the Lord to the uni- 
versal heaven and the universal church, that the time of judgment 
was at hand, in the first to the third chapters — was a necessary 
step to the arrangement and preparation of the heavens for the 
judgment; signified in the fourth chapter by the vision of a 
throne in heaven and four and twenty elders about the throne, 
out of which proceeded thunders and lightnings and voices. For 
it was by the active agency of the heavens that the fictitious 
heavens were to be explored, their fictitious character exposed to 
the light, their vast congregations dispersed, a new heaven and a 
new earth formed in their place, and the light and warmth of the 
sun of heaven let down through the vanishing clouds into the 
worlds beneath. We are told that in preparation for the judg- 
ment the Lord brought the heavens down nearer to the world of 
Spirits, so that they flowed in with “a nearer and stronger influx” 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 342, 343), brooding, as it were, over them 
as the Divine spirit of love, in Gen. i. 2, broods over the dark 
waters in unregenerate souls. 

Although the Lord appeared to judgment in the inmost Chris- 
tian heaven, and executed the judgment through the immediate 
agency of the Christian heavens, yet we must not understand 
that the highest heavens, the Ancient celestial and spiritual 
heavens, had no part in the judgment. The judgment was exe- 
cuted by the instrumentality of the universal heaven (Apocalypse 
Revealed, 342). It was done immediately through the Christian 
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heavens because, as we must suppose, they were at that time the 
most ultimate of the three heavens, and all power is put forth 
through ultimates. When the Lord came down to judgment He 
filled and clothed His omnipotence with all the heavens, and cen- 
tered them all upon His great and beneficent Divine purpose of 
saving the human race from impending destruction. When “He 
bowed the heavens and came down,” in the prophetic language 
of the Psatm (xviii. 9), He bowed all the heavens, “and the 
darkness was under His feet.” It was with reference to this 
merciful event that in the one hundred and forty-fourth PsaLm 
(ver. 5-7) is uttered the imploring prophetic petition of the wait- 
ing and suffering souls beneath: — 

Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down; touch the mountains and they 
shall smoke. Cast forth lightning and scatter them; shoot out thine arrows 
and destroy them. Stretch forth thine hand and deliver me out of great 
waters, from the hands of strange children. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1311.) 

We can but feebly realize what, and how much, this bowing 
down of the heavens, this descent of the heavens nearer to the 
world of spirits really means. It means that love from the Lord, 
which animates the heavens, and the light of Divine wisdom 
. which illuminates them, now increased and enkindled to extraor- 
dinary and unwonted intensity by the revelation to them of the 


coming judgment, united all the angels of all the heavens in the 


one supreme purpose of going forth with Him to its execution. 
This going forth of Divine and angelic love and light, with the 
tenderness of infinite mercy, brought the heavens down very near 
to the world of spirits ; for nearness is of love. 

It is this coming down of the heavens which is called in the 
Writings “visitation.” The immediate effect of visitation is 
“exploration” and disclosure. Such wondrous influx of heavenly 
light lays open the inmosts of men in the spiritual world, reveals 
their inward quality, and brings to the light of day the secrets of 
every heart and mind. It was as if in this world — for here, too, 
is a mixed state of good and evil—as if in this world the 
searching light of truth should all at once reveal every secret 
thought, desire, and purpose of every breast, so that there could 
be no concealment, no disguise, but actual spiritual nakedness. 
In such mixed societies, so long as good and evil must dwell to- 
gether they are providentially withheld from too overwhelming 
knowledge even of themselves. Hence the need of the petition : 
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Search me, O God, and know my heart, try me, and know my thoughts, and 
see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. 
(Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24.) 

Not that the Omniscient needs to search us for His own knowl- 
edge, but that He would vouchsafe to discover to us such 
knowledge of ourselves from time to time as is needful for our 
humiliation and amendment. 

As no man without Divine light really knows his inward self, 
much less can he know his neighbors. ‘“ Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance ; but the Lord looketh on the heart” (1 Sam. 
xvi. 7). As we advance in spiritual life we are permitted to see 
more and more of the evils that lie hidden within us, in order that 
we may put them away; but of the Lord’s merciful Providence we 
do not at all realize the extent to which we live lives of conceal- 
ment in this world. We know by many experiences what social 
commotions are caused by the revelation of one unguarded 
spoken word, or even by the suspicion of evil doing or evil inten- 
tion on the part of but one of our trusted neighbors. If, then, 
the searching light of truth should suddenly reveal to us, and to 
all, the secret thoughts and purposes and the inner quality of 
every member of any human society or community, would it not 
immediately break into fragments and dissolve, and very proba- 
bly end in violence? And the more evil and fewer good in any 
human organization, the greater would be the change and the 
more violent the disruption. 

Such was the effect, but increased almost beyond conception, 
of the exploration of the imaginary heavens after the visitation. 
Then, in those vast communities, there was nothing that had 
been covered which was not revealed, neither hid that was not 
made known, what was said in darkness was heard in the light, 
and what was spoken in the ear in closets was proclaimed upon 
the housetops. | 

But, lest the commotion, disruption, and violence of the too — 
sudden breaking up of these great societies should bring harm 
to the good among them, the Lord mercifully provided that the 
assembled heavens should for a time withhold their too powerful 
influx, and come down at first with a restrained and more gentle 
flowing, until the good were first discovered and separated, and 
taken up into heaven. This is signified by the vision in the 
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seventh chapter, of the “four angels standing upon the four cor- 
ners of the earth, holding the four winds . . . that the wind 
blow not”; and the command, “ Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God in 
their foreheads.” 

The manner of the separation of the good, and withdrawing 
them from among the evil, in these wicked societies, is described 
in the following very interesting passage from the “ Apocalypse 
Explained” : — 


As the separation of the good from the evil is effected by a restrained and 
gentle influx of the Divine, proceeding from the Lord, and the casting of the 
evil into hell is by an intense and powerful influx of the Divine, it may be 
seen how all the things contained in the first three verses of the seventh chap- 
ter are to be understood, while from the spiritual sense it is known what is 
signified by the winds which were to be held back, that they “hurt not the 
earth, neither the sea, nor the trees,” until the servants of God were sealed in 
' their foreheads. It shall be briefly explained, also, how the separation itself 
takes place. When the good are separated from the evil, which is effected 
by the Lord bya restrained influx of His Divine, and by inspection of the 
things that are of spiritual affection with angels and spirits, then the Lord 
causes those that are inwardly as well as outwardly good to turn themselves 
to Him, and thus they turn themselves away from the evil; and when they 
thus turn they become invisible to the evil. For it is common in the spiritual 
world, that when one turns himself away from another he becomes invisible. 
By this fact the evil are separated from the good, and also at the same time 
from the sanctity which they had counterfeited in externals; and thus they 
look towards hell, into which also they are presently cast. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 426, end.) 


The good thus separated and raised up into heaven, out of the 
imaginary heavens, were signified by the sealed out of every 


tribe of the children of Israel, in the seventh chapter; and by ~ 


their number the Christian heaven was increased before the final 
judgment. The heavens thus increased are signified by the one 
hundred and forty-four thousand, which represent the higher 
Christian heavens, the celestial and spiritual heavens (Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 363, end), which had been forming since the 
Lord’s first advent (Apocalypse Revealed, vol. I.* pp. 337 to 339; 
n. 613). Those that were to constitute the ultimate heaven, in the 
place of the heavens cast down, were represented by the “ great 
multitude whom no man could number” (chap. vii. 9); see 
Apocalypse Revealed, I.,* p. 339; n. 363, 365. 
* Rotch edition. 
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Immediately following the separation of the good from the 
imaginary heavens came their terrible destruction. The sudden 
burst of light from heaven, penetrating all disguises, stripped 
the remaining inhabitants at once of their various outward sanc- 
tities and pious pretences, and revealed to every one not only his 
own evils but the inward vices and cruelties and treacherous 
designs and machinations of his associates. Every man saw 
that his neighbors were ‘enemies in disguise, and they were in- 
cited to violent contest, or turned in terror and fled each from 
his companions. The entire social fabric of those vast and 
ancient communities was thus broken up into discordant and 


warring fragments. And then —as in the spiritual world inward 


conditions, though not more surely, more swiftly take effect by 
correspondence in outward things — then their earth itself dis- 
solved, and was utterly destroyed. The terrors of this hour of 
judgment are in some degree portrayed in the literal sense of the 
prophetic twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. As regards the 
destruction of the earth itself there: It was as if all the vast and 
stupendous physical changes that have gradually and in great 
part silently taken place in the unnumbered ages of the world’s 
geological history, had all been compressed into a period less 
than a single year (Last Judgment, 61, end), and had taken place 
not as here in a vacant world, but in the sight and dreadful expe- 
rience of an earth teeming with population. Mountains were 
upheaved or torn from their base and transported to another 
place, like chaff before the wind; or sometimes were swallowed 
up in suddenly opened gulfs or sunk beneath the depths of the 
sea. Cities and towns and villages and populous countries, with 
all the works of men upon them, were devastated and over- 
whelmed ; and their inhabitants, terrified and amazed, cast them- 
selves out and down into the world below. (Last Judgment, 61 ; 
Continuation Last Judgment, 23-29.) 

The destruction thus of the fictitious heavens of the hypo- 
critical from the Reformed Christian Church was represented by 
the prophetic vision of the Great Red Dragon cast down to the 
earth, in the twelfth chapter; and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by that of the judgment of the Great Harlot, and the overthrow 
of Babylon the Great, in the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters. 

The Divine purpose in the dissolution of these false and ficti- 
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tious heavens was the formation of a true natural heaven of 
angels, in their place; and through them the formation of a true 
and living church on earth, as the ultimate whereon the universal 
heaven should forever securely rest. 

Some reasons are given in the Writings why these great wicked 
organizations, interposed between heaven and earth, were so 
long tolerated. In the “Apocalypse Explained,” 397, we are 
told that, — : | 


The reason why the evil were so long tolerated upon high places, and the 
good so long detained under heaven was, that the measure of both might be 


- filled; that is, that the good might attain sufficient numbers to form a new 


[ultimate] heaven, and also that the evil might fall of themselves into hell. 
For the Lord casts no one into hell, but the evil itself which is in evil spirits 


' casts them down. This comes to pass when their evils are consummated, 


that is, filled out. And this is what is meant by the Lord’s words, in the para- 
ble of the tares and the wheat, in MATT. xiii. 27-30, 42... . “ Let both 
grow together until the harvest.” (See also Arcana Ceelestia, 8054; Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 878.) 

Perhaps we may not sufficiently realize how much of likeness 
there is between these great events in the spiritual world, and 
those that transpire in the course of human history on earth, 
The causes of the destruction of these great communities in the 
spiritual world were essentially the same that have wrought the 
destruction of great nations and kingdoms and empires in 
the progress of the ages in this world —the crumbling monuments 
of whose former civilizations so impressively mark their foot- 
steps, in once fertile but now often desert places in the older 
countries of the earth. The causes were, that they were not 
founded in truth and justice, and ceased to have the living soul 
of heavenly virtue in them — which alone in human societies is 
conservative and enduring — and their evils made them an obsta- 
cle that barred the way of beneficent human progress, of any 
progress but continued growth in wickedness. These communi- 
ties in the spiritual world were far more a barrier to human prog- 
ress than any wicked nations on earth have ever been or could 
be ; because they were in the world of causes, and, being above 
the world of spirits, they intercepted the very light and heat of 
the sun of heaven, both from men in the world of spirits and - 
from men on earth. For spiritual light, which is Divine truth, 
and spiritual heat, which is Divine love, shine down into the 
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natural world by enlightening the minds and warming the hearts 
of men, first, men in the spiritual world who are angels and 
spirits, and through them men in the natural world. So that 
human minds are the mediums of the world’s enlightenment 
from God out of heaven. That the world is enlightened through 
the intelligence of enlightened men is recognized. And that it 
is warmed and vivified by the thoughts and words and earnest 
work of men who love and seek to benefit their kind, is recog- 
nized. And what but infernal would any human society be if 
entirely without such men? But that the enlightening thoughts 
of enlightened men and the love of loving men, which so greatly 
benefit the world, that these do not originate in them but come 
to them through invisible angels and angelic spirits, as really as 
_ they give them forth to their fellow-men, this is not commonly 
recognized. But the fact that it is so affords the only adequate 
explanation of the darkness and cruelty of the ages preceding 
the great events in the spiritual world in 1757, and the light and 
love that have gradually and so wondrously been dawning and 
increasing in the Christian world ever since. 

This long and perhaps too discursive retrospection brings us 
now to what is to be said, more specifically, on the subject of the 
twentieth chapter. 

Before the first vision in the twentieth chapter the imaginary 
heavens had been dissolved; the vast multitude of evil spirits 
therein, represented by Babylon the Great and the Great Red 
Dragon — such of them as were not already adjudged to their 
final abode — had been cast down into the world of spirits, 
adding their vast numbers to its already mixed and teeming 
population. Above that world, in place of the dense clouds that 
for so many ages had hung like a dark pall over it, almost eclips- 
ing the light of the sun, was now the bright expanse of the new 
ultimate heaven, whence the sun of heaven was shining in full 
effulgence without obstruction. 

_ The march of great events thus far had cleared the way for 
the benignant light and heat of the Divine sun down into the 
world of spirits; and that world was in light. And yet that 
world itself, with its vast and augmented throngs of unjudged 
evil inhabitants, still interposed, like a black almost impene- 
trable cloud, over the world of men beneath, and this world was 
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therefore still wrapped in midnight darkness. The judgment 
would not be complete and its beneficent Divine purpose fulfilled, 
until these clouds also were dispersed. The destruction of the 
fictitious heavens and the forming of a new heaven was to be 
followed therefore by the dispersion of the immensely increased 
evil multitudes now congregated in the world of spirits. This 
was the last and general judgment. Until this was accomplished 
the New Jerusalem could not descend on earth out of the New 
Heaven; for its descent would be obstructed by the world of 
spirits (True Christian Religion, 182). The events of this last 
judgment are prefigured in the prophetic visions of the twentieth 
chapter. 

When the stupendous Divine work of judgment was thus fully 


accomplished, then the next chapter of this Divine history could © 


begin with the representative vision of the descent of the holy 
city, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God. 
All the great and wondrous events of this spiritual history, so 
pregnant of good to the human race through endless ages to come, 
took place in the spiritual world within the brief compass of 
a single year — though the Divine anticipation of it, so to speak, 
and the preparation for it, had been going on ever since the first 
advent. Indeed, the representative history itself, of these events, 
was written when as yet there were none of them, when the men 
had not been born who were the subjects of them. When John 
saw and was moved by the Spirit to write the prophetic visions 
of the Apocalypse the Christian church was but in its infancy. 
The events themselves took place and the prophecy was exactly 
fulfilled, in the spiritual world, about sixteen centuries afterwards. 

But the crowning event, the ultimate Divine purpose of all 
this, the descent on earth of the New Jerusalem, out of heaven 
from God, is in its very nature of much slower progress ; for it is 
nothing less than the gradual but ultimately complete renovation 
and regeneration, by Divine and heavenly influences, of the 
entire human race on the earth; so that, in the prophetic lan- 
guage of the heavenly choir, in the eleventh chapter (verse 15), 
“The kingdoms of this world shall,” everywhere, literally, and 
completely, “become kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and He shall reign forever and ever.”’ 


S. M. W. 
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A POSSIBLE ERROR IN CITATION IN “ARCANA 
CCELESTIA,” N. 8226. 


In quoting from this number in our notice of the new volume 
of the Rotch Edition of the Arcana, which appears in its proper 
place, the careful reader will observe that the new translation 
has “ falsities from evil which are in Ae//,” while the translation 
in the “ Boston Edition” has “ falses derived from evil which are 
in the internal.” The latter, as we understand, followed the 
original Latin im interno, but the former evidently adopts the view 
that this is a misprint for im inferno, a view which led Dr. Tafel 
to change the Latin in his edition to conform to it. To all this 
attention has been directed in the past. 

But in looking up the passages that Swedenborg cites, immedi- 
ately after the word in question— 6346, 7307, 8137 — passages 
which have been regarded as confirming the idea of a slip in the 
original, we find that 6346 has not the slightest bearing upon the 
subject. When, however, we pass to 7307, we find there, at the 
end, a reference to 6693, which, it has occurred to us, may be 
the passage intended, where 6346 was written. The matter is 
not one of great moment, but the citation as it now stands seems 
misleading. 

W. H. M. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


VotumME XIV. or THE RotcH EDITION OF THE “ ARCANA.” * 


Ir has always been a great pleasure to us to welcome the suc- 
cessive volumes of this admirable edition of Zhe Heavenly Ar- 
cana, and our pleasure is now further enhanced by the rapidity 
with which the important undertaking is approaching completion. 
The present volume takes us to n. 8742, and to the end of the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus. Four volumes more, if we have 
rightly estimated, will finish the work. : 

The outward advantages of the new edition are easily sum- 
marized. The volumes are of medium and convenient size. 
The large book, except it be a reference work, is rapidly going 
out of use. The common sense of the modern reader leads him 
to demand a volume that can be easily and comfortably held. 
We often recall the vigorous plaint of Professor Parsons, in his 
old age, over the burden of Ao/ding many of the books he liked 
to read. 

With the convenient size of the volume, go paper and type 
which render the page very inviting and easy to the eye of the | 
reader. Other new features of value are the brief table of con- 
tents prefixed to each volume —a summary statement of the gen- 
eral subject under treatment in the expository portion of the 
work, the nature of which can best be shown by quoting what 
appears in the volume before us : — 

Volumes XIL, XIIL, and XIV. of this edition unfold the internal sense of 
the Exodus, as the establishment of the Lord’s spiritual church —of which 


the Israelitish was the representative — with its infestations by falsities, and 
its deliverance by the truth Divine of the™Lord’s Human, with temptations 


following. 

—and the subdivision of the longer of the original paragraphs 

by the introduction of the marginal figures given in Zhe Sweden- 

* The Heavenly Arcana Disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or Word 
of the Lord, here those which are in Exodus, etc. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Rotch Edition. Vol. XIV. Boston: Mass. New-Church Union. 
1902. Price, $1.25. 
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borg Concordance, thus facilitating the use which that invaluable 
help is designed to subserve. 

The work of the translator has been done with uniform and 
painstaking care. If occasionally the student of the original 
may differ with him as to his choice of one word in preference 
to another, it is quite sure to be a case where there is good 
ground for difference of opinion, ° It must be evident, however, 
to any intelligent reader who will compare the present transla- 
tion with those which have preceded it, that, without sacrifice of 
accuracy, we have here a distinct gain in the direction of a clear 
and concise rendering of the text. 

As illustrative of this gain and of the general quality of the 
translator’s work we give the few opening lines of n. 8226 — ex- 
plaining a part of Exodus xiv. 27 — quoting them first as ren-. 
dered in the new edition, and then as they stand in the English 
translation of Mr. Clowes, and also as found in the “ Boston 
edition.”’ 


NEW EDITION, 


And the sea returned to the strength of its flow at the turning to the morn- 
ing. That this signifies the flowing back to them of falsities from evil from 
the presence of the Lord, is evident from the signification of returning, 
when said of falsities from evil which are signified by the waters of the Red 
Sea, as a flowing back or relapse to them—of which just above (n. 8223) ; 
from the signification of the sea, here the waters of the sea, as falsities from 
evil which are in hell (n. 6346, 7307, 8137); from the signification of at the 
turning of the morning, as the presence of the Lord—of which in what 
follows. 


ENGLISH EDITION, 


And the sea returned at the dawning of the morning to the strength of its 
flowing. This signifies the overflowing of the falses derived from evil to 
them from the presence of the Lord, as appears from the signification of 
returning, when it is said of falses derived from evil, which are signified by 
the waters of the Red Sea, as denoting an overflowing or return to them, see 
just above, n. 5223; (2) from the signification of the sea, in the present case of 
the waters of the sea, as denoting the falses derived from evil which are in 
hell, see n. 6346, 7307, 8137; (3) from the signification of the dawning of the 
morning, as denoting the presence of the Lord, of which we shall speak 
presently. 


BOSTON EDITION, 


And the sea returned at the verging of the morning to the force of its flux — 
that it signifies the flowing back of the falses derived from evil, to them from . 
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the presence of the Lord, appears from the signification of returning, when 
it is said of falses derived from evil, which are signified by the waters of the 
Red Sea, as denoting a flowing back or relapse to them, see just above, n 
8223: and from the signification of the sea, here the waters of the sea, as 
denoting the falses derived from evil which are in the internal, n. 6346, 7307, 
8137: and from the signification of verging to the morning, as denoting the 
presence of the Lord, of which in what follows. 


HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE NEw CHURCH.* 


Tue lectures in this little volume are the second course of 
public lectures delivered at the New-Church College, and are 
addressed especially to intelligent and thoughtful New-Church- 
men. ‘They call attention to the remarkable fact that the Chris- 
tian Church, which in the past constantly resisted innovations, 
and steadily opposed the progress of natural science, now calmly 
submits to the progress of the Higher Criticism which under- 
mines its doctrine of the Divine inspiration of the book upon 
which its own existence depends. Let us quote the following: — 

Now to summarize. The traditional view of the equal divinity of all the 
books of the Sacred Scripture has been so damaged by the critics that it can- 
not long survive. The old established belief that all the books of the canon 
were verbally inspired, breathed in by the Holy Ghost, has also been de- 
stroyed, and no one at present knows how much of the Word of God will in 
the end remain as criticism proceeds. The Christian world is therefore in a 
state to which nothing else in its history can compare. The old and cher- 
ished doctrines are going to pieces, and ethical teaching, devoid of the ele- 
ments of definite spirituality, is now the mode in pulpit and press. This is 
an immense improvement on the doctrine of salvation by faith and the peni- 
tent stool. But a system of morals, however advanced and praiseworthy, re- 
quires to be spiritualized by those higher forms and degrees of truth which 
interfuse the Word of God by virtue of its inner content. (pp. 60, 61.) 


Without taking time to refer to the uses of the Higher Crit- 
icism, the first lecture gives a brief but good account of its 
methods and results, which thus far, it must be confessed, have 
been largely destructive rather than constructive. In the second 
lecture he points out the great defect, and in the third shows 
how the New Church can and does supply what is needed. Pos- 
sibly if the language in a very few instances had been sof- 
* The New-Church Doctrine of Inspiration and the Higher Criticism. Three 


Lectures delivered at the New-Church College, London. By the Rev. 
ISAIAH TANSLEY, B. A. London: James Speirs. 1902. Paper. 61 pages. 
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tened and made more persuasive, the argument would not have 
been weakened, and the usefulness of the lectures would have 
been extended in a missionary way, but it is true that they are 
not intended for that purpose. From the many excellent state- 
ments of truth we can best present the line of argument in a 
few quotations. 


Now, the difficulties that beset the question of revelation have arisen 
mainly out of the unwillingness or inability of theologians and critics to 
recognize the existence of a supernatural element in the Word of God, and 
the intimate connection of man with that supernatural. The connotation of 
the term revelation excludes the idea of sensuous experience in a material 
world. Revelation comes by an inner way, or not at all; it is not natural, 
but supernatural. This supernatural element means that man is a spiritual 
being, that he is consequently connected with both this world and the spirit- 
ual. I believe I am speaking according to the facts when I say that you will 
search in vain for a definition of inspiration which involves the psychological 
point that man is a spiritual being, as an individual possessing a Spiritual 
part that survives after the material part has returned to its elements, is, even 
while living here, in a spiritual environment, and is in unconscious association 
with others of a similar nature in the world of eternal being... . It is 
this intimate union and connection of man with both the material and spir- 
itual worlds that renders him a subject capable of receiving a revelation. 
(pp. 26, 27.) 

Now, it is clear that no law accounting for the phenomena of inspiration 
has been discovered by the critics, for it would certainly have been made 
known. ... Yet unless some rational method of interpretation be found 
which shall account for the Word as a Divine book, the Christian Church 
will not be able to save it from being discredited in the public mind by the 
methods of rationalism and the critics. (pp. §1, 53.) 

What now is the justification for designating the Word as Divine? Evi- 
dently its origin. If it is not Divine, there is clearly an end of the matter; 
if it is, then the men who wrote it must have received what is contained in 
their documents in some way capable of being accounted for. It is Sweden- 
borg who tells us what is the modus of inspiration, and there is one thing 
that must be taken for granted, at least by the believer in Christianity, and 
that is, that there is a spiritual world, and that there are three heavens, and 
that man is intimately associated by organic structure and by actual conti- 
guity with that world. . . . It seems almost incredible that such a proposition 
should be doubted for a moment, or opposed by any one who considers him- 
self a member of the Christian Church, but this is the very ground: upon 
which the views of the New Church are chiefly assailed. (p 55.) 


Swedenborg is quoted as follows : — 


That which is inspired by the Lord descends from Him through the an- 
gelic heaven, and thus through the world of spirits, till it reaches man, before 
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whom it is presented in such form as the Word is in its letter. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1887.) 

The lecturer, carefully elaborates the meaning of this, and 
ventures the utterance of the following prophetic words. May 
the Lord hasten the day of their fulfilment. | 

Whether this remarkable statement of Swedenborg’s be accepted or not, 
it will be admitted that this is an entirely new, even if startling, way of ac- 
counting for the Word of God as we have it in the literal sense. I appre- 
hend that the world, which never takes kindly at first to new ideas —that the 
Christian Church, which having strenuously and bitterly opposed the progress 
of science all through its history, but which now calmly and affirmatively ac- 
cepts the findings of the critic, and casts aside the traditional views of the 
Word of God— will, in the course of time, eagerly welcome a reasonable and 
scientific view of inspiration. Swedenborg will by and by be looked to as 
the man chosen by the Lord to save the world from doubt and despair by 
that rational and logical theology which bears the intrinsic stamp of Divine 
authority. (p. 56.) 


A MESSAGE TO THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN WORLD.* 


Tus little book contains an excellent message for the whole 
Christian world. It is thoroughly catholic in its spirit. The 
author opens by explaining who they are that are meant by ‘the 
seven churches in Asia.” These churches represent all in the 
Christian world where the Word is, by which the Lord is known, 
who are outside the New Church. This leads to a definition of 
terms. Who are of the New Church? They who belong to the 
denomination so called? He shows clearly that the church 
“does not, primarily, mean any ecclesiasticism or organization,” 
but that it consists of individuals who strive to live according to 
doctrine from the Word of God. Contrasted with the New 
Church are the “ Old Church ” and the “ Dead Church.” ‘The 
Old Church,” as understood by the writings of Swedenborg, 
refers generally to the past Christian Church which has perished. 
The author does not refer to “the Old Church” in this sense, 
but to individuals who, “having the Word, and being in some 
measure of light, live in accordance with that light.” Lastly, 
“the Dead Church” exists in those who are “ dead in trespasses 

sins.” We may, therefore, have members of the “old” and 


* Our Lord's Messages to the Christian World. By Rtv. WILLIAM A. PREs- 
LAND. London: James Speirs. 1902. pp. 105. 
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“dead” churches in the New-Church organization, and there 
may be members of the New Church outside of our sect. The 
members of each church, “new,” “old,” or “dead” are known 
only to the Lord. Hence the messages to the seven churches 
are applicable to all Christendom. , 

The writer gives an able explanation of the messages, first in 
general, then in particular to members connected with New- 
Church organizations, and finally to these same members in their 
relation to the Church at large. These addresses are followed 
by another on “ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife,” which is as compre- 
hensive as those that precede, showing that the New Heaven by 
no means “consists only of those who have belonged to our 
small organization.” The volume closes with a strong personal 
appeal to every Christian to give ear to the message, ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter is come, and calleth for thee.” : 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Presland’s book will be widely used 
both inside the New Church and without. Every Christian who 
enters the New Christian Heaven has something to overcome. 
One or other of the messages to the seven churches is meant 
specially for him. It is better that he should understand the 
message fully here, and prove faithful to his task here, than 
remain ignorant of it in part until he enters the spiritual world 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 185). Hence the great use of the ex- 
planation of these messages for all Christians. It is for us to 
spread it broadcast, to look for opportunities for placing it in the 
hands of our neighbors. May its circulation be great, and prove 
useful to all who receive it. 


Divine HuMANITyY.* 


Upon reading the title of this book we were in doubt whether 
it was by a New-Churchman or a Unitarian, or whether it would 
set forth the doctrines of the Divine Human of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or the human pantheism not uncommon in every age, but 
made prominent in new aspects in recent literature and sects. 
But a glance at the brief biographical sketch of the author which 
* The Gospel of Divine Humanity. A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine 

in the Light of a Central Principle. By J. W. FARQUHAR. Third edition, 

revised and enlarged. London> Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E. C. 

1902. 225 pp. Crown, Svo. 3s. net. 
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follows the preface, prepares the mind for the combinations of 
many things which follow : — 


Ab6ut his parentage and early life I never heard anything, save that he had 
been born at Aberdeen, where he had prepared to enter the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, but had been rejected on account of some views he 
held, which were regarded as herterodox. He had then sought admission 
into various other Communions, with the same result. . . . Thus he had been 
through almost the entire gamut of opinion: Swedenborgian, Spiritualist, 
and what not. He had even, he told me, for a time lectured on behalf of 
Atheism ; but I cannot imagine that this could have ever been a real phase of 
his thought.. . . In the end he came to rest in a sort of tranquil Universalism, 
believing that there was something good in every positive opinion. He used 
to say that men are generally right in what they affirm, and wrong in what 
they deny. To me he often said, “I can now worship anywhere.” (p. 12.) 


A sketch of Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar, in 7he Mew-Church Maga- 
zine for January, informs us that he was leader of the Embsay 
New-Church Society in 1858-59. 

The book before us is constantly disappointing, as the author’s 
career must have been, to a New-Churchman. Beautiful state- 
ments of New-Church truth shine out here and there, only to be 
eclipsed immediately by some pantheistic or spiritistic error. 
For instance : — 

Christ, not merely by revelation, but by law of being, is very God, Father, 
and Son in one personality; but none the less, yea all the more, is He 
Brother to every man and woman in the universe. There is, no doubt, a 
great distinction between Him in ascended glory and His brethren on earth, 
a distinction not of kind but of degree of attainment; such distinction as in 
physical nature obtains between the new-born babe or the forming embryo, 
and the full-grown man. (pp. 5, 6.) 

He seems to turn from the New-Church teaching of the second 
coming in the glory of the opened letter of the Word to a kind of 
universal spiritism. 


The highest and most glorious fulfilment of the Second Advent will be 
when Christ has been so fully formed in the hearts and minds of His people 


_ that each believer may behold His image in every brother and sister. .. . 


Surely, in every manifestation of the Christ-life in His disciples the Lord is 
visible; and as such life becomes perfect, through the opening of spiritual 
vision, Jesus of Nazareth can become as visible as, after His glorification, 
He was to Paul and John. (p. 167.) 

The Second Advent was fulfilled in John, and, in a similar manner, awaits 
its fulfilment in every one in his own order, either in this or in the future life. 
. . » The Lord has never left us, and can never be nearer any one than He is 
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now near every one, and the fulfilment of His promised coming consists in 
our being made sensible, by sight, hearing, and touch, of His presence, through 
the opening of the senses of the spiritual body, as we are prepared for the 


change. (p. 175.) 


It is a pity that one with so much spiritual insight, and of such 
sweet religious life as is ascribed to Mr. Farquhar, could not 
have grasped New-Church truth in its completeness, and pro- 
duced books of real and permanent value. 


THE GORDIAN KwNort.* 


THE purpose of this little book is to meet the scientific agnos- 
tic on his own ground and with his own weapons, and show him 
how inconsistent, inadequate, and untenable his own positions 
are. Incidentally his own dogmatism is referred to as quite as 
objectionable as the dogmatism of religion to which he may 
properly object. And, finally, reverent theism is commended as 
rational, and helpful on the way to the Christian faith. 

The problem which baffles infidelity is the problem of life, of 
the universe, and of man, his origin, character, and destiny. 
The writer likens this problem to the Gordian Knot, which Alex- 
ander the Great failed to untie, and which he cut impatiently 
with his sword, and then claimed that he had untied it. So 
agnosticism cuts this problem by negations and claims to have 
solved it. But it continues to be, the author says, — 


A curious enigma, manifold, intricate, and complicated with many other 
questions which also demand an answer. . . . Is there a God, a Creator? If 
so, may He be known, and how? What is man’s relation to Him, and His 
attitude towards man. Man is undoubtedly asinner. Whence came the law 
he has violated, and the conscience that is his accuser? Is there a universal 
court before which he must appear? Is sin hopeless and permanent, or may 
it be forgiven and cleansed? If pardon is possible, where is the fountain of 
cleansing, and what are the conditions of a changed life? There is moral 
ruin; is there moral rescue? Then comes the question not of the whence, 
only, but of the whither? Death is an undoubted, universal fact. Is death 
the end of all, or the doorway to another life? And, if there be a life 
beyond, what is man’s condition beyond the dark door? (pp. 9, 10.) 


* The Gordian Knot, or The Problem Which Baffles Infidelity. By ARTHUR 
T. Prerson. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. tIgo2. 
pp. 264. Long 16mo. 
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Agnosticism is challenged to answer these questions by ac- 
counting for the marks of design in creation; the mutual fitness 
of things — the eye to light, the ear to sound, the adaptation of 
all things to their uses ; the evidences of order in creation ; the 
perfection seen in minutiz. Then the problem of life’s origin, 
the wonders in life’s realm, animal instinct, human conscience, 
man’s need, the arguments for immortality, the prophecies of 
Sacred Scripture fulfilled, the power of the Bible, the influence 
of the God-man in history, are marshaled in as many chapters, 
with copious illustrations, to put agnosticism to confusion and 
shame. 

The superiority of theisin is then dwelt upon, and its theory 
summed up as follows : — 

The theistic theory makes matter to have been created, in its atoms, by the 
absolute and original power of God; and makes the force and energy, of 
which matter is the vehicle, to have originated in Him, and to be a manifesta- 
tion of His will, personality, and power, as Himself the Commnating energy of 
the universe. 

Passages are found here and there in the book which remind 
us of Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” but always with 
the thought of how much more profound and spiritual his solu- 
tion of all these problems i is than that of any theist. 

An appendix gives a considerable list of books bearing upon 
the subject, and as we glance through it we are impressed with 
the fact that the time is certainly drawing near when the New- 
Church philosophy of the relation of the natural world to the 
spiritual, and of both to the Lord, will be needed and welcomed 
by the thoughtful everywhere. 


THE DoctTrRINE or “ SUBSTITUTION,” * 


IN a comely pamphlet volume of thirty-six pages, Mr. Buss 
deals with the Jewish sacrifices, showing, first, with much clear- 
ness and force, that they do not typify “‘ the Lord’s death on the 
cross as man’s ‘ substitute ’;”’ and, second, that they do signify, 
or symbolically represent, that genuine worship of the Lord in 
which “we consecrate our affections, our thoughts, our whole 


* The Jewish Sacrifices in Their Relation to the Atonement. A Study in Two 
Parts. By the Rev. JAMEs F. Buss. London: James Speirs, 1 Blooms- 
bury Street. 1902. 
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minds, to His service, seeking His will, and not our own, in every 
department and detail of our lives.” While it is quite certain 
that the “ substitutional ” theory of the Lord’s work of atonement 
has not that hold upon intelligent religious minds which it once 
had, and, in this country, at least, it is questionable if it still be 
“the generally received doctrine,” we do not doubt that there 
are many who yet cling to it. To such, and to others who may 
desire simply to free their minds of traditional ideas upon the 
whole subject, we can commend this brief scriptural study. The 
positive teaching of the second part will gratefully appeal to all 
who would have clearer views of the meaning of these sacrifices. 
We quote from it the closing paragraph : — 


The treatment of our subject would not be complete without some allusion 
to the well-known declaration of the apostle: “Christ, our Passover, is sacri- 
ficed for us; therefore let us keep the feast.” The passover lamb, it is to be 
remembered, was not offered upon the altar; indeed, it was not a sacrifice in 
this sense of the term; it was, as Paul puts it,a feast. It was, however, sac- 
rificed, or consecrated, to the purpose of keeping a holy feast; and when 
killed it was eaten by the members of the family which sacrificed it. Jesus, 
therefore, is our passover, as being the spiritual food whereon we are nour- 
ished. He Himself says, “ Except ye eat my flesh and drink my blood ye 
have no life in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life; for my flesh is.meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.””* 
Now, in the Lord’s Supper, we thus representatively eat His flesh and drink 
“His blood, under the corresponding forms of the bread and the wine; and, 
consequently, the eating of the passover lamb must spiritually mean the same 
thing as partaking of the Holy Supper. The bread and wine are the Lord’s 
goodness and truth, whereby He feeds and nourishes our souls; the lamb is 
the Lord’s untainted innocence and perfection, of which we must partake, if 
we are to have any part in Him, orin the riches of His kingdom. The Di- 
vine passover lamb, therefore, which was sacrificed, or made Holy and Divine, 
on our behalf, is none other than the Lamb of God, who, being innocence 
itself, is the one only source of innocence (the indispensable element in re- 
generation) to all who ever become partakers of it. It is only by keeping this 
Divine feast, which He Himself has prepared for us, by the sacrifice of Him- 
self, that we can be in Him and He in us. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE PEOPLE.* 


The Outlook has performed a valuable service, while showing 
itself an enterprising weekly, in sending the Rev. Ernest Ham- 


~ © Religious Life in America. A Record of Personal Observation. By 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. New York: The Outlook Company. 1go2. 
pp. 352. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
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lin Abbott, the son of its distinguished editor, almost all over 
the United States to gather information about the churches and 
their relation to the people. The results which were published 
serially in that periodical at the time, after revision and some 
additions, have now been published in a volume, very handsomely 
printed and bound, which is full of entertainment and food for 
reflection and improvement. It is not an array of statistics, but 
a series of pictures of religious life in America. 

His method was to visit and converse with prominent pastors 
and religious workers as he went from place to place, and visit 
their churches; and also to find and converse with prominent 
persons outside the churches. It isa sad fact that he found these 
latter to be, for the most part, officers of labor unions, whose 
meetings he also visited. It would be a condemnation of labor 
organizations as hostile to religion, and therefore to the highest 
interests of our country, to find them thus outside the churches 
and almost antagonistic to them, if this antagonism were not 
based upon charges of unchristian conduct in the churches 
themselves as the occasion of it. Whether just or not, the uni- 
versal complaint is heard from the working people, that a plainly 
dressed, rough-handed working man and his family are not wel- 
comed and made to feel at home in the churches. Buta suspicion 
is awakened as we read the book that there is a more disturbing 
truth in another complaint as universally made, namely, that min- 
isters as a rule do not sympathize with the doctrines of industrial 
reform held by the labor unions, and do not preach in favor of 
them from their pulpits. The charge is not made that they 
preach against them, but that they do not advocate them. And 
the reason assigned is that the churches and ministers are sup- 
ported and controlled by the capitalists. This seems unjust, and 
to shun and condemn the churches on this account seems unrea- 
sonable. For why should the churches take up the propaganda 
of one party or another of industrial reformers, any more than it 
should take up the propaganda of one or another political party. 
The congregations should be composed of members of all parties, 
and the rights of all to think for themselves and to apply the 
principles of Christianity in the light of their own consciences 
should be respected. All these controversies should be left 
behind when men come into the Lord’s presence to worship Him 
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in His holy temple. Perhaps the trouble has grown from the 
tendency to lower the pulpit from its own lofty function of 
preaching the gospel of the Lord’s heavenly kingdom ; so that 
men are led to feel that it can be used for any and every purpose 
which seems to them of ethical value. But be this as it may, it 
is certainly a sad thing for the labor unions to influence their 
members to forsake the worship of the Lord in the churches on 
the Sabbath, and if there is anything which can consistently be 
done by the churches to remedy the matter it should be prayer- 
fully and earnestly attended to, 

While this is the most prominent theme in the book it is by no 
means the only one. He speaks briefly of the various organiza- 
tions, or fraternities, and new sects, which take the place of the 
churches in many lives. And in a closing chapter he discusses 
the religious conditions in various sections in an interesting and 
suggestive manner. Everywhere he found the Divine test 
applied, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

But the churches suffer because the standard of their fruitful- 
ness is placed so much higher than that of any other institution. 
To quote the author’s own words : — 

In spite, however, of their defects, the churches are a tremendously strong 
ethical force in the life of the people. . . . They cannot help exerting a very 
distinct ethical influence, if only for the fact that they are constantly engaged 
in making known the greatest body of ethical teaching in the world — the 
Bible. Even men who are non-churchgoers are frankly shocked when a 
church falls away from high ethical standards. Nothing can more definitely 
indicate the extent of the Church’s ethical influence. The fact is that the 
Church is universally subjected to a critical estimate, according to ideals by 
which no other institution is measured. In comparison with such ideals the 
Charch is obviously defective as an ethical force; in comparison with other 
institutions the Church is immeasurably superior. This I found to be 
manifestly true in all regions. 


THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL.* 


ANOTHER book from 7he Outlook is a volume of beautiful 
essays on this fascinating subject. The title suggests the 
method of thought adopted, that of evolution applied to the 
soul. There is scarcely anything with which a New-Churchman 


* The Ascent of the Soul. By AMORY H. BRADForD, D. D. New York: The 
Outlook Company. 1902. pp. 330. Crown, 8vo. $1.25 net. 
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would not be in sympathy; but a feeling of disappointment is 
experienced because the grasp of the spiritual is so often vague. 
This is indicated at the outset by the definition given to the 
soul : — 


The word is used in its popular sense, as synonymous with spirit or personality. 
Man has a dual nature : one part of his being is of the dust and to the dust it 
returns ; the other part is a mystery — it is known only by what it does. Man 
thinks, loves, chooses, and is conscious of himself as thinking, loving, choosing, 
The unity of this being who thinks, loves, chooses, in a single self-consciousness, 
constitutes him a spirit or personality ; and that is what the word soul signifies in 
its popular usage. 

»- The problem of life is the right adjustment of spirit and body, so that the 
former shall never be the servant but always the master of the latter. (pp. 7, 8.) 


He goes even farther and declares that, — 


The real problem of human life is not one which has to do with our birth but 
with our destiny. (p. 15.) 

Every soul indicates that, whatever the process by which it has reached its 
present development, it came originally from God. . . . The soul is not only a 
witness concerning its origin, but it is also a prophecy concerning its destiny. 
The more thoroughly it is studied the more convincing becomes the evidence that 
it must sometime reach its perfected state. The perfection of intelligence, love, 
and will, require endless growth. (p. 21.) 

The argument for immortality derived from scientific evolution, 
as given by John Fiske, naturally follows; but not until after 
many pages have intervened, eloquently describing the awaken- 
ing of the soul to its consciousness of spiritual needs, and re- 
sponsibilities —the first steps taken in discerning right from 
wrong, in appreciating the moral ideal, and in learning to hear 
and obey the voice of conscience as the voice of God. The part 
that hindrances have to play in the development of spiritual 
strength, and the ministry of the austere, of sorrow, pain, and 
death, in softening it and exalting it, are beautifully exhibited. 
A chapter follows on the reawakening from lapses into evil along 
the journey. When, through such experiences of failure, the 
need of repentance and dependence upon Divine power for help 
is realized, this reawakening has reached a point which is called 
conversion. How different this theory of evolutionary regenera- 
tion is from the old Calvinistic scheme of instantaneous salva- 
tion. A discussion of the causes of this reaches the conclusion 
that they are hidden. But the result is thus beautifully stated :— 
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One result of the soul’s reawakening is the realization that it has relations to 
God, and that they are at once the nearest, the most vital, and the most enduring 
of all its relations. . . . In the former condition there was growth toward God, 
without the conscious choice of God ; but in the latter the soul sees and chooses 
for itself that towards which it has, heretofore, been impelled by the “cosmic 
process.” (pp. 144, 146.) 

Of this he says : — 

I am inclined to think that the elder Calvinists were right in their contention 
that when the soul has once come to this saving knowledge of God it can never 
again “fall from grace,” or from the consciousness of its relation to the One 
mighty to save. (p. 145.) 

Jesus Christ is regarded as the consummate flower of the evo- 
lutionary process. The question of whether He is man or God, 
is set aside with such words as the following : — 


One being has appeared in the midst of the ages who is so far superior to all 
others that He may be regarded as the revelation of the soul’s true goal, but who 
is, at the same time,so unlike others, as to convince many, at least, that He is 
also the revelation in humanity of a higher power which is cooperating with the 
soul in its ascent. (p. 154.) 


A chapter is then given to describing the operation of this 
higher power as the inseparable companion, meaning, of course, 
the Holy Spirit, the sustainer and comforter. 

That the author has no definite knowledge of the spiritual 
environment of the soul is shown by the following : — 


But to our human sight it seems as if every soul needed companionship and 
cooperation in all its deep experiences ; and that the ancients were not altogether 
wrong in their belief in the protection of guardian angels. . . . There is another 
possibility which observation has never detected and which science is powerless 
to disprove. Can we be sure that no malign spiritual influences hinder and 
bewilder ? We cannot be sure. The common beliefs of nearly all peoples ought 
not to be rudely brushed aside. . . . The most that we can say at this point is 
that we do not know. (pp. 87, 88.) 


The denial of the resurrection of the earthly body is not defi- 
nite, although it is implied; but no light seems to shine in the 
author’s mind upon the mystery of the resurrection body. 
Indeed, he seems not to feel the need of any. 


When the body dies, the soul or essential man is not touched by death. The 
personality is that which thinks, chooses, lives. Your mother is not the form on 
which your eyes rested, or the arms which encircled you, but the thought, the 
devotion, the affection, concealed, yet revealed, by the body, and which use it for 
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their instrument. In reality we never saw our dearest friends ; what we saw was 
color, form, but never spirit. This is disclosed through the body, but is not iden- 
tified with it. . . . In other words, instead of thinking of any as dead, we think 
of all as alive, although many of them are in the unseen sphere. Love and 
sympathy have never been dependent on the body exeept for expression, and 
there is no evidence that they ever will be. Sympathy and affection, thought 
and will, are matters of spirit ; and why may not spirit feel for spirit and minister 
to spirit, when the body is laid aside ? (pp. 270, 271.) 

Is it not wonderful that a writer of so much good common 
sense can imagine for an instant that a mind can exist and 
express itself to others, without a body of some kind as a recep- 
tacle and instrument of its activities. He must admit that even 
to his own mind it is inconceivable. He must be reaching after 
an inconceivable miracle which is contrary to the laws of reason. 
Would it not be better to accept the necessity of a spiritual body 
for a spiritual world, which even Paul recognized almost twenty 
centuries ago, saying, — 

If there is a natural body there is also a spiritual. (1 Cor. xv. 44. A. R. V.) 


Nevertheless, the book is a beautiful and inspiring presenta- 
tion of religious life from the point of view of the progressive 
orthodoxy, and will, we believe, prepare the way for New-Church 
light. 


Notices of the following will appear in our July number: — 

Jesus Way. By WILLIAM DEW. Hype. Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 

A Primer of Right and Wrong. By J.N. LARNED. Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Company. 

Outlines of the Religion and Philosobhy of Swedenborg. By THEOPHILUS 
Parsons. The New-Church Board of Publication. 


The Earth and the Fulness Thereof. By PETER ROSEGGER. G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 
Some other books, pasontntyes in our last number, are still omitted for 
lack of space. 
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